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Two 


LINE 
Editorials 


The Germans are blaming their 
cold, wet Summer on our explosion of 
the hydrogen bomb. They might be 
interested to know that mary Ameri- 
cans are blaming our hot, dry Sum- 
mer on the same ceuse. 

ak © : 

Sometimes it seems that the only 
hysteria in this country is being ex- 
hibited by those who are so frantic- 
ally urging everybody else not to be 
hysterical. 

ok * * 

A British paper says that Red 
China is “closer to membership in 
the United Nations than ever before.” 
It might also be observed that Mars 
ts now closer to the earth than ever 
before — but it’s still 40,000,000 miles 
away. 

+ * ed 

A research expert, after an ez- 
haustive survey, announces the dis- 
covery that women with charge ac- 
counts buy more than those who pay 
cash. Any married man could have 
told him that, and saved the cost of 
the survey. 

K * 

Wouldn’t it be fine if India’s Nehru 
could solve all his own problems as 
easily as he solves everybody else’s? 

os a Ea 

The Democrats may not be provok- 
ing the fight amongst the Republi- 
cans, but nobody can say they are not 
enjoying it. 

ok 

Astronomers report that there has 
been a distinct falling off in the re- 
ports of flying saucers. Maybe the 
little men from Mars didn’t like what 
they saw on their first visits to our 
planet and are not coming back. 
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November 11, 1954 


HE Government’s stockpile program was used to help both consumers and 
producers of metals during the month in review. Copper was diverted 
from the stockpile to make supplies of the metal available to domestic con- 


sumers which otherwise faced shutdowns. 


The General Services Administration 


again made purchases of lead and zinc from domestic producers for the 


stockpile. 


As previously stated in our Late News section last month, the Government 


made some 26,500 tons of refined copper available to industrial consumers for 
metal included 17,500 tons accumulated 


October consumption. The October 


under production-encouraging contracts and 9,000 tons that had been scheduled 


for delivery to the stockpile last 
month. The metal was sold by the 
GSA outright to private industry, a! 
30.00e a pound plus handling charges, 
under the direction of the Commerce 
Department, which also announced 
stringent controls over copper and 
copper scrap export licenses as long 
as necessary to prevent undue diver- 
sion of limited domestic supplies. 


More Copper Made Available 


On October 29, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization again acted to de- 
fer November and December deliv- 
eries of refined copper to the Gov- 
ernment inventory authorized under 
the Defense Production Act and for 
the national stockpile. The deferral 
totaled 25,000 tons, of which 18,000 
tons had been scheduled for the stock- 
pile and 7,000 tons from production- 
encouraging contracts. 


The copper trade (producers and 
consumers) as a whole was pleased 
by the Government’s action. Chile, 
however. was reported to have told 
the U. S. Government that it is “in- 
dispensible” that Chile’s opinion and 
interest be taken into account before 
the U. S. makes a major decision 
affecting the world copper market, 
according to dispatches from San- 
tiago. 


Chilean Protest 


A Chilean note to our Government 
was said to have referred to a “single 
and free copper market in the West- 
ern world” and to “conventional 
norms for the regulation of price.” 
The Chileans apparently are not 
aware of the fact that the U. S. 
Government, except during a national 
emergency, does not regulate the cop- 
per market or control the price of 
the metal. 


On October 29, the GSA asked lead 





and zine producers to again make 
offers of the two metals for delivery 
to the stockpile by January 15. 1955. 
The same conditions that applied to 
previous purchases by the GSA, con- 
tinved in force; namely, that the lead 


and zine must have been domestically 


mined after April 15, 1954. The GSA 
is estimated to have purchased 10,000 
tons of lead at 15.00e New York, and 
between 12,000 and 15,000 tons of 
zine on the basis of 11.50c a pound 
East St. Louis for the Prime Westen 
grade. 


Long-Term Stockpile Goal 

According to informed quarters 
here, the Government has increased 
its long-term stockpile goal to $9,090,- 
000,000, or $2.000,000,000 more than 
any previous figure given for the pro- 
gram. Practically all of the addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 is to be spent 
for a wide variety of minerals and 
metals of both domestic and foreign 
origin, it was stated. 


Although officials said the bu'k of 
the long-term purchases wou'd be 
made domestically, there would be 
some buying abroad of item; not 
obtainable domestically. Copper, lead 
and nickel would be bought heavily 
from sources where available on this 
continent. In all, some 55 items are 
on the list. 

U. S. Credit For Peruvian Firm 

The Export-Import Bank announced 
that it is prepared in principle to ex- 
tend a credit to Southern Peru Cop- 
per Corp.. a subsidiary of the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company, 
in an amount not exceeding $100,000 - 
000 to assist in financing the United 
States dollar costs for developine the 
Toquepala copper project in Southern 
Peru. 

This action is conditioned upon 
working out certain arrangements to 
the satisfaction of the bank and the 
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borrower, including provision for the 
remaining financing of the $205,000,- 
000 project. It is contemplated. that 
the credit if established would be for 
not more than 20 years and would 
bear interest at not less than 6 per 
cent per annum. The Toquepala mine 
is one of the 10 largest copper de- 
posits in the world. 


Metal Allotments 


Allotments of copper, steel and alu- 
minum for “A” products for defense 
and-atomic energy needs during the 
first quarter of 1955 were announced 
by the ODM on November 5. Copper 
allotments are 2 per cent lower, alu- 
minum allotments 10 per cent higher, 
and steel allotments 8 per cent lower. 

The increased aluminum require- 
ments do not signify an increased 
military program, ODM emphasized. 
Aluminum allotments for the first 
quarter of 1955 total 117,485,000 
pounds; copper and copper base alloy 
allotments, 70,492,000 pounds, and 
steel 601,323 short tons. 


Extend Magnesium Plant Lease 


The General Services Administration 
has been active during the month in 
review on other matters concerning 
the metal industry. The GSA an- 
nounced October 26 that it was ex- 
tending for 90 days, from November 
1 through January 31, 1955, the pres- 
ent lease with the Dow Chemical Co. 
for operation of the Government- 
owned magnesium plant at Velasco, 
Texas. Dow has operated the plant 
for the Government’s account since 
1950 and has offered to buy it from 
the U. S. but the Department of Jus- 
tice has advised GSA that in its 
opinion the sale to Dow might tend 
to maintain a situation inconsistent 
with the anti-trust laws. 


Nicke! Pilot Plant 

The day previously, GSA moved to 
strengthen the free world’s defenses 
and to add to Cuba’s growing mining 
and metallurgical industry. The 
agency reached an agreement with 
Freeport Sulphur Company for pilot 
plant study of a new process for ob- 
taining nickel and cobalt from Cuban 
ores. The pilot plant will be set up 
near New Orleans. La., and will be 
financed by the Government. Free- 
port will treat 50 tons of Cuban ore 
daily, and is aiming at bringing the 
nickel resources of the Cuban Moa 
Bay district into commercial produc- 
tion. 


Titanium Quarterly Report 

The first Government announce- 
ment of the quarterly output of 
titanium mill products, made Novem- 
ber 1 by the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, showed a@ 
new high of 691,123 pounds for the 
third quarter of 1954. Production dur- 
ing the current quarter has been run- 
ning at about the same rate, BDSA 
officials said. The third quarter total 
output exceeded by 134,451 pounds 
the second quarter production of 557,- 
672 pounds. 

ODM had entered the titanium pic- 
ture earlier, on October 26, when it 
instructed the GSA to arrange a re- 
search and development contract with 
the Bureau of Mines facilities at 
Boulder City, Nev., and Albany, Ore., 

(Continued on page 19) 
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$5.3 BILLION OF STOCKPILE METALS, MATERIALS 
HELD OR ORDERED; MINIMUM GOAL IS $7 BILLION 


Over Billion Dollars in Long-Term Contracts Signed to Boost 
Domestic Copper Output Under Defense Production Act Projects 


URING the past year it has 

been my great privilege to 
serve the Government as Assistant 
Director for Materials fo the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. Through- 
out most of my business life I have 
had a very close interest in materials, 
ranging from the raw state to the 
finished article. At ODM my chief 
responsibilities have dealt with the 
nation’s stockpile of strategic and 
critical materials and the expansion 
of domestic production. We are re- 
sponsible to the Director of ODM for 
the determination of the adequacy of 
materials to meet defense and stock- 
pile needs, and for the development 
of materials expansion and procure- 
ment programs. Our responsibilities 
include the certification of production 
incentive programs, government loans 
for such programs, and general direc- 
tion of the purchase or commitment 
of metals and minerals. It also in- 
cludes recommending or approving 
general programs for exploration for 
critical and scarce materials, Similar 
responsibility exists, when applied to 
cooperation with the General Services 
Administration, for the installation of 
additional equipment, facilities, pro- 
cesses, or improvements to plants re- 
quired for the production of necessary 
materials for defense. 


ODM Responsibilities 


Since I am the only representative 
of ODM on your program, I should 
state at the outset that in addition 
to the responsibilities in the Materials 
Area, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, through the Director, Arthur S. 
Flemming, is responsible to the Presi- 
dent for Defense Mobilization plan- 
ning and policies involving manpower, 
production, non-military defense, tele- 
communications, and stabilization. In 
total number of personnel, ODM is 
very small. As an agency within the 
Executive Office of the President, 
ODM confines its activities to policy 
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direction, general program planning 
and the coordination of the work of 
other agencies in the field of defense 
mobilization. The various depart- 
ments of government involved in each 
action implement the policies and 
plans agreed upon. It should be em- 
phasized that this is a team operation. 
Mr. Flemming, the Director, relies 
upon the advice and counsel of the 
Defense Mobilization Board which is 
composed of the Secretaries of State, 
Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Treasury, Labor, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and the 
Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. Mr. Flemming also 
sits with the Cabinet and is one of 
the statutory members of the Na- 
tional Security Counsel. He thus re- 
ceives top level information on the 
nation’s security and defense prob- 
lems. 

Getting back to the Materials Area, 
I regret that we have not been able 
to do everything that some of the 
domestic miners apparently expect of 
us. In some cases it has been neces- 
sary to apply the brakes on the de- 
sires of those who seek great sums 
of money for this or that project. 
We are merely applying good sound 
business principles to Government 
operations. 

I wish I could take all of you into 
my confidence and explain in detail 
just why some things can or cannot 
be done. You of course are familiar 
with the security restrictions placed 
upon us and therefore I must ask 
your indulgence if I cannot fully 
document our position on some ma- 


terials since I am forced to omit 
classified information. 

Basically, in the Materials Area 
it is the responsibility of ODM to 
develop policies which will result in 
achieving our defense materials pos- 
ture (including the stockpile) in the 
shortest period of time without in- 
terfering with the current defense 
program and without creating undue 
hardship within the civilian economy. 
We have developed a stockpile pro- 
curement program that, consistent 
with the objective just stated, will 
make the maximum coniribution to 
strengthen our domestic sources of 
supply, which of course is our most 
secure mobilization base. Further, it 
is our purpose to keep the United 
States in a position where we can 
turn to foreign sources of supply in 
those areas where we know that it 
will be impossible for us to rely com- 
pletely on domestic sources of supply. 


Expansion Programs 

Under the Defense Production Act 
we are striving to develop expansion 
programs wherever needed which will 
help us in achieving our stockpile 
objectives and which will at the same 
time help us broaden our mobiliza- 
tion bases. Further it is our desire 
to carry forward programs that will 
encourage wherever possible the de- 
velopment of sources of critical ma- 
terials within the United States and 
thereby decrease and prevent wher- 
ever possible a dangerous and costly 
dependence of the United States upon 
foreign nations for supplies of these 
materials at times of national emer- 
gency. In fact, as you gentlemen 
realize, the last stated policy — and 
I repeat — “and thereby decrease and 
prevent wherever possible a danger- 
ous dependence of the United States 
upon foreign nations for supplies of 
these critical materials at times of 
national emergency” is the corner- 
stone upon which the Stockpile Act 
was passed by Congress. Many people 
do not realize that the primary in- 
tent of the 79th Congress as ex- 
pressed in Public Law 520, the Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stockpil- 
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ing Act, was to obtain inventories of 
strategic and critical material not in 
abundant supply in the United 
States. 

When I received the invitation to 
give this paper I became a little fear- 
ful that I might be put on tho grill 
for not relieving all of the distress 
in the mining industry, but later on 
I was greatly relieved when I read 
the declaration of policy of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress adopted at your 
1953 meeting at Seattle. In this 
declaration I found a great deal to 
reassure myself that you look to your 
Government to handle its functions, 
including defense, adequately and ef- 
ficiently, honestly and fairly, without 
waste or extravagance, without politi- 
eal favoritism and without regard to 
local or group pressures. That is 
what we are doing. 

Discriminatory Practices 

In another section of your state- 
ment of policy you deplore discrim- 
inatory practices favoring foreign 
purchases of metals and minerals for 
stockpiling and urge that Govern- 
ment afford domestic mines at least 
the same price and other considera- 
tions and advantages as are given for- 
eign production by our Government. 
We in ODM are in accord with such 
a policy and, in our planning, a great 
deal is being done toward its fulfill- 
ment. In fact, if time permitted, I 
could enumerate many cases where 
domestic production is given impor- 
tant advantages over foreign produc- 
tion in the interests of maintaining 
a strong and effective mobilization 
base. 

Further on your policy declares 
that the continued operation of pros- 
pectors and small mining concerns 
is important because these smaller 
operations provide a pool of special- 
ized knowledge and trained man- 
power available for the expansion of 
minerals production in the event of 
an emergency. It is hardly necessary 
for me to remind you that this policy 


is being actively advanced by your 
Government to a considerable extent 
through the program administered by 
the Defense Minerals Exploration 
Program in the Department of the 
Interior. Although all or most of you 
are familiar with the original p'an, 
perhaps some of you may not know 
of the amended program announced 
March 22, 1954, which liberalizes 
much of the program. 
Stockpile Withdrawals 


In another part of your statement 
of policy you recommend that no 
withdrawals from stockpile be author- 
ized except in a declared emergency 
when national security clearly re- 
quires release of a particular ma- 
terial, and further that all metals 
and minerals acquired pursuant to 
the provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, which are in excess of 
the needs of programs under the Act, 
should be transferred promptly to the 
national stockpile and should be sub- 
ject to withdrawals only under like 
conditions of a declared emergenvy. 

So far as the Stockpile Act is con- 
cerned, Congress has _ specifically 
written into the Act effective safe- 
guards which prevent withdrawal 
from the stockpile except on order of 
the President himself znd only when 
required for purposes of common dc- 
fense, or in time of war cr during a 
national emergency. In the case of 
surpluses arising under the Defense 
Production Act, ODM issued iast 
March a policy which in genera! pro- 
vides for transfer of such surpluses 
to the National Stockpile. Where it 
is determined that the national in- 
terest will not be served by transfer 
to the stockpile, disposal of the sur- 
plus will not be made either in whole 
or part without clear indication that 
such action will not have a serious 
effect upon market prices or create 
market fears or uncertainties. Any 
such disposal, further, requires the 
prior approval of the President or an 
official specifically designated by 











him. The policy further states that 
disposal shall be made only after pub- 
lice announcement well in advance of 
disposal stating the quantity to be 
sold, the market in which the material 
will be offered, the minimum market 
price or prices that must prevail at 
the time of sale, and the maximum 
amounts that will be offered for sale 
in each calendar quarter or other ap- 
propriate period. I submit to you that 
this action well protects our economy 
from the severe repercussions that 
could occur without these regulations. 
I believe it provides ample safeguards 
against difficulties you foresaw at 
your 1953 meeting. 

The advances made by your indus- 
try are remarkable. A good example 
is the achievements of the copper in- 
dustry. Whereas some years ago ores 
mined averaged two per cent in cop- 
per content, today some of the 
larger properties treat ores contain- 
ing slightly more than one-half of 
one per cent of copper. The steel in- 
dustry receives much publicity for its 
vast handling facilities for ore, but 
most people lose sight of the great 
accomplishment whereby a _ hundred 
million tons of copper are handled 
to produce about 800,000 tons of do- 
mestic copper metal. 

Minimum Stockpile Goal 

It should be stated, for your in- 
formation, that of the 75 materials 
in the national stockpile about 55 are 
metals and minerals. At the present 
time the minimum objectives are 
valued at a little under $7 billion 
with more than $5.3 billion actually 
in inventory or on order. The mini- 
mum objectives have been attained 
on approximately 40 of the items in 
the stockpile. 

The handling of the stockpile is 
not a static affair. It is the respon- 
sibility of ODM to constantly review 
the objectives to take advantage of 
changes in military requirements, 
supply trends, development of substi- 
tutes, and the results of research. In 
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this exercise some objectives are 
raised, others lowered or eliminated. 
Recently the item of kyanite was 
eliminated from the stockpile list be- 
cause of the development of a domes- 
tic synthetic substitute. A short time 
ago titanium was added to the list. 
It should be stated further that de- 
cisions affecting the stockpile are 
made in cooperation with other agen- 
cies. The International Materials Ad- 
visory Committee, of which the author 
of this paper is chairman, meets reg- 
ularly to consider and advise on the 
problems involved. In some cases 
when important issues are involved 
the problem is placed before the De- 
fense Mobilization Board, or National 
Security Council, and in rare cases to 
the Cabinet. By these procedures the 
questions resolved are the result of 
the application of over-all Govern- 
ment thinking and experience. 
Under the Defense Production Act 
many projects were promoted to ex- 
pand the capacity of domestic mineral 
and metal resources. Among the 
major programs are aluminum, where 
the United States capacity has de- 
veloped from the pre-Korean produc- 
tion of approximately 700,000 tons to 
the current estimated 1,500,000 tons. 
In copper over a billion dollars in 
long-term contracts is now resulting 
in major additional domestic produc- 


tion. Over a half billion dollars have 
gone into programs to increase pro- 
duction of nickel. Other projects of 
considerable magnitude include the 
production of chrome, manganese, 
molybdenum, tungsten and mercury. 
In addition, obligations of smaller 
amounts were incurred in assisting 
the domestic production of such ma- 
terials as fluorspar, mica, asbestos 
and graphite. Not to be overlooked 
is the ODM’s interest in titanium for 
which large sums are being obligated 
to provide production facilities for 
this new metal of strategic impor- 
tance. 


Tax Assistance 


Under various acts dealing with 
taxation it has been possible to grant 
assistance for the expansion of pro- 
duction of metals and minerals. Near- 
ly $2 billion worth of metals and min- 
erals expansion has been assisted by 
accelerated tax amortization; steel 
being the most notable industry using 
this device. Many billions of dollars 
of tax amortization also has been 
granted for the expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities, which in turn 
should create increased demand for 
the raw materials produced by the 
mineral industry. 

On March 26, 1954, the President 


announced that he had authorized the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to re- 
vise the stockpile program by estab- 
lishing new “long-term” mineral 
stockpile objectives. These objectives 
are intended to eliminate where pos- 
sible the dependence of the United 
States upon all but immediately ac- 
cessible foreign sources in time of 
emergency. For the purpose of cal- 
culating long-term mineral stockpile 
objectives, no supplies are assumed 
to be available to the United States 
in wartime except in the case of that 
limited group of countries to which 
wartime access can be had with the 
same degree of reliance as afforded 
by sources within our country. ODM 
is engaged in a thorough review of 
all its stockpile items to determine 
the effect of this directive. Owing 
to the accelerated development of 
domestic sources of many materials 
over the past several years there will 
be several cases where it will not be 
necessary to make additions beyond 
the minimum objectives to meet the 
President’s long-term stockpile objec- 
tives. . 

The recent enactment by Congress 
of the Agriculture Trade Development 
and Assistance Act will no doubt re- 
sult in the importation of some min- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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U.S. EXPORTS OF COPPER AND BRASS SCRAP 17% OF 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION IN FIRST G6 MONTHS OF ‘54 


Aluminum Scrap Exports Were 10% of Home Use in Same Period; 
Stockpiling Program Strengthens Both Lead and Zinc Markets 


By ARCHIE J. McDERMID, Commodity Specialist, Nonferrous Scrap Metals 
Base Metals Branch, U.S. Bureau of Mines 


HE REMOVAL of price ceilings 

and other restrictions on indus- 
trial operations in February 1953 had 
a notable effect on the use of some 
scrap metals in this highly com- 
petitive industry. Consumption of 
aluminum and copper scrap, prices of 
which had been at or near ceiling 
prices in 1952, increased sharply in 
the first half of 1953. On the other 
hand, consumption of lead scrap was 
a little more and that of zinc scrap 
a little less in 1953 than in 1952; 
prices of these materials had dropped 
below ceilings in 1952, and since then 
heavy imports of refined metal, ore 
and concentrates, and reduced stock- 
pile purchases weakened the market 
for those types of scrap prior to Au- 
gust 1954. 

Aluminum Scrap Use A Record 

Aluminum scrap consumption in 
1953 was the ‘highest on record, 413,- 
000 tons, an average of 34,000 tons 
per month. In the first 6 months of 
1954 primary aluminum production 
and consumption were rising, but av- 
erage scrap consumption dropped to 
29,000 tons. In this half-year period 
aluminum scrap exports were 18,000 
tons, compared with 5,000 in the en- 
tire year of 1953. In the 16-month 
period elapsed since controls were 


removed, aluminum scrap prices were 
above the ceilings that had been in 
effect earlier. Stocks of scrap in the 
hands of consumers decreased from 
25,000 tons at the end of 1953 to 17,- 
000 at the end of June 1954. 


The drop in consumption was the 
result of world-wide competitive con- 
ditions. Some foreign countries, not- 
ably Japan, Germany and Italy, have 
large smelting and refining capacities 
in proportion to their domestic pro- 
duction of ores. After World War II 
there was considerable military scrap 
metal in or near all these countries 
to provide raw material for their 
smelters. As such supplies were 
smelted, demand for scrap increased 
to the point where the foreign smel- 
ters were able to compete for scrap 
in the United States market. In this 
country independent secondary alu- 
minum smelters used 276,000 tons of 
the 413,000 reported consumption in 
1953, and the primary producers and 
fabricators used 116,000, as compared 
with 255,000 and 78,000 tons, respec- 
tively, in 1952. Financial aid by the 
United States to other nations helped 
to increase exports of scrap metal. 
Foreign countries could buy scrap 
with funds borrowed here and could 
refine it and export the refined metal 





Salient Statistics of Nonferrous Secondary Metals (in thousands of short tons) * 


—Aluminum— 

Jan.- 

June 

Scrap consumed 1954 

(gross weight): 
New scrap 
Old scrap 


1953 
. 322 134 
36 


170 


Metals (of all kinds) 
recovered from above 
150 


Metal (of this kind) 
recovered from all 
types of scrap .... 


Scrap imports 
Scrap exports .. 
Refined metal and con- 
centrates imported .360 134 


* 1954 figures preliminary or estimated. 


—Copper— 


1953 


752 
634 


1,386 


——I.ead—— 
Jan.- 
June 


1954 


—-Zine— 
Jan.- Jan.- 


June 

1954 1953 1953 1954 
315 
305 


620 


79 
541 


620 


40 
270 


310 


166 
24 


190 


83 
12 


495 


410 295 


5 6 
1 





10 


back to the United States at a profit. 
Faced wiih this situation, secondary 
aluminum smelters in this country 
were unable to purchase scrap at 
prices that would allow them to pro- 
duce ingot in competition with pri- 
mary aluminum. Their association, 
the Aluminum Research Institute, 
took the position that exports at a 
time like this should be restricted. 
The Department of Commerce, while 
declining to assign quotas, did order, 
on oune 1, 1954, that export licenses 
would be issued only for actual sales 
of aluminum scrap. The purpose was 
to prevent inflation of prices by the 
accumulation of licenses for large 
quantities of scrap, many of which 
were not used. This order did not 
apply to other types of scrap. 


Copper Scrap Consumption 

Total consumption of copper and 
copper-base scrap was larger in the 
first half of 1953 than in the second, 
and the total for the year was a 
little more tran the total for 1952. Al- 
though the trend was upward in the 
first half of 1954, total consumption 
in the year will probably be consid- 
erably less than in 1953. 


Consumers of copper and brass 
scrap fall into four main groups — 
primary refiners, secondary smelters 
(consisting chiefly of the brass ingot 
makers), brass mills, and foundries. 
The last group includes chemical 
plants and miscellaneous manufac- 
turers, in this case, for tabulation 
purposes. Some types of copper-base 
scrap are used more extensively by 
one group than by another, but for 
most types there is competition. Re- 
moval of restrictions restored compe- 
titive conditions, ag indicated in the 
changed pattern of consumption. 


Refined Copper Situation 

Demand for refined copper has 
been strong. The price settled at 30 
cents a pound soon after price ceil- 
ings were removed in February 1953 
and has not changed since, in spite 
of a widely held expectation through 
1953 that large unsold stocks of 
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Chilean copper would overbalance the 
demand. U. S. Government action in 
purchasing this copper for the na- 
tional stockpile undoubtedly helped 
to support the price. Monthly scrap 
consumption by primary copper re- 
finers averaged 18,000 tons in 1952, 
27,000 tons in 1953, and 29,000 tons 
in the first six months of 1954. Aver- 
age monthly production of refined 
copper from this consumption was 
10,000 tons in 1952, 16,000 tons in 
1953, and 15,000 tons in the first half 
of 1954, the metal being incorporated 
with production from primary mate- 
rials. The lower production of metal 
and higher consumption of scrap in 
1954, compared with 1953, 1952, and 
1951, indicate that a lower average 
grade of scrap was being purchased 
by the refiners in 1954 tran is cus- 
tomary. 


Brass Mill Consumption 


Consumption by brass mills de- 
clined from 61,000 tons in April, 1953 
to 29,000 tons in January, 1954, owing 
largely to decreased use of brass in 
ammunition and military equipment, 
but in part to declining civilian de- 
mand. Treatment of copper-base scrap 
by the brass mills was at about the 
same level as treatment at secondary 
smelters in 1950 and 1951, but in 1952 
and 1953 the brass mills used 517,000 
tons and 499,000 tons respectively, 
whereas the secondary smelters con- 
sumed 400,000 and 387,000 tons in 
those years. In the first six months 
of 1954 the secondary smelters used 
185,000 tons and the brass mills 181,- 
000 tons. During most of the Korean 
emergency cartridge-case scrap was 
channeled to brass mills by the Na- 
tional Production Authority. The sec- 
ondary smelters sold 304,000 tons of 
brass ingot in 1953, nearly all of it 
to the foundries, compared with 
308,000 tons in 1952. In addition to 
ingot, they made 31,000 tons of un- 
alloyed copper products in 1953 and 
40,000 tons in 1952. Average monthly 
production of ingot in the first half 
of 1954 was about 4,200 tons less 
than the monthly average for 1953. 
Production of refined copper (being 
more profitable than that of brass 
ingot) at secondary smelters was 22 
per cent higher in 1954 than in 1953. 
As a supplement to their ingot con- 
sumption, the brass foundries used 
141,000 tons of copper-base scrap in 
1953 compared with 143,000 tons in 
1952. 


Copper Scrap Exports 
Exports of copper scrap (including 


brass) were 17 per cent of the do- 
mestic consumption of copper scrap 
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Improve quality, reduce production costs 
—either or both. That is the aim of 
Revere in its relations with customers 
and prospects. Here is an example that is 
rather spectacular. It involves overlaying 
a silicon bronze gasket surface 2%” wide 
around the periphery of a 46-inch diam- 
eter, 214” thick steel tube sheet for a 
large heat exchanger. 

During a call on the manufacturer 
Revere was given the opportunity to see 
the overlaying operaiion. It was being 
done manually, by the gas-shielded tung- 
sten arc method. Experience showed that 
the time required to 
complete the opera- 
tion was from 6% to 
7 hours. Included in 
the material cost was 
a full tank of argon, 
price about $26.40. ‘oi 
After the gasket sur- 
face was completed, it 
was machined, which 


g 
os 


sometimes revealed 

excessive iron pickup, caused by differ- 
ences in welding speed or other operator 
variants. Sometimes there would be por- 
osity, sometimes excessive hardness. Re- 
pairing these spots by re-welding meant 
that the surface had to be machined 
again. The company in question is highly 
skilled, and seldom needs to call in people 
from outside. this difficult 
operation was of considerable concern 
because of the size of the contract and 
the extra costs involved. Revere was 
asked for its opinion. After studying the 
matter, it was suggested that the gasket 
surface could be done more quickly and 
uniformly by semi-automatic methods, 
using equipment already available in the 


However, 


shop. The necessary strict details of pro- 
cedure were developed in the Welding 
Section of Revere’s Research and De- 
velopment Laboratory at Rome, N. Y. 
so that we were able to prove the method. 
The customer’s shop was then revisited 
and assistance given in setting up the 
equipment, which included a variable- 
speed welding positioner to rotate the 
tube sheet under a stationary head. On 
the first sheet overlaid by this gas- 
shielded metal arc process, the time re- 
quired was 49 minutes. 

Time thus was reduced by some six 
hours. Argon con- 
sumption was cut to 
about 25 cubic feet at 
a cost of about $3, 
representing a saving 
of about $23 in gas 
alone. Cost estimates 
of the two processes 
indicated a total sav- 
ing of about $50 per 
tube sheet. Since the 

manufacturer still had over one hundred 
of these heat exchangers to make before 
the contract was completed, total savings 
will amount to about $5,000, as a result 
of the better method. 

It is interesting to note that no Revere 
materials were involved in this work. 
Nevertheless, Revere was glad to do it 
for an important customer, one who buys 
large quantities of our metals. 

In these days it is more important than 
ever to hold costs down. Perhaps your 
suppliers have some special skills that 
you could use. No matter what you make, 
it would be wise to seek their collabora- 
tion on the matter of improving quality, 
reducing costs, or both. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 








in the first half of 1954, whereas ex- 
ports of aluminum scrap were about 
10 per cent of the domestic consump- 
tion of aluminum scrap in that pe- 
riod. Some copper-smelting compa- 
nies believe trat exports of scrap 
have caused higher prices and have 
depleted the supply of scrap unduly 
and, therefore, favor some restriction 
of exports. On the other hand, some 
smelters support the stand of the 
scrap metal dealers who oppose re- 
striction of scrap exports. The latter 
need the outlet provided by the ex- 
port market when domestic demand 
is low. A solution of the problem that 
would gatisfy all interested in scrap 
export transactions would be difficult. 


The Lead Picture 


In 1953, 620,000 tons of lead and 
lead-alloy scrap were consumed in 
primary and secondary lead smelters 
and refineries. Of this total, one- 
eigonth was new scrap and seven- 
eighths old, most of the latter being 
battery plates. From this scrap, 481,- 
000 tons of lead, tin, and antimony 
were recovered in producing refined 
lead, alloys and chemicals. Tine scrap 
consumption and the secondary metal 
recovery were somewhat greater in 
1953 than in 1952. In the first six 
months of 1954 the average monthly 
consumption was slightly higher than 
in 1953, and the trend was upward. 


While recovery from lead scrap in- 
creased, domestic mine production of 
lead declined in 1953 to 342,000 tons, 
waich is 12 per cent less than in 1952. 
This contrast emphasizes the impor- 


tance of scrap lead as a source of 
supply. From 1946 through 1953 sec- 
ondary lead recovered annually has 
exceeded domestic mine output. The 
importance of secondary lead can 
hardly be overemphasized as an im- 
portant element of supply. 


Worn-out battery plates have long 
been and probably will long continue 
the chief source of secondary lead 
and antimony. Although battery life 
has been increased through the use 
of improved grid alloys, better sep- 
arators, etc., they still wear out and 
must be re-treated for metal recovery 
at the secondary smelter. 


Supplies of lead in excess of do- 
mestic requirements, larnzely brought 
about by heavy imports of primary 
materials and reduced stockpile pur- 
chases, depressed the price of pri- 
mary and secondary lead from late 
1952 until the present. The newly au- 
thorized purchase program whereby 
the Government buys lead for a long- 
term stockpile hag increased demand 
and lead prices somewhat since 
March 26, when the program was 
first announced. As recently as Au- 
gust 20, 1954, the White House an- 
nounced that the Government would 
increase purchases for the long-term 
stockpile of domestically mined lead 
and zinc at market prices. These 
purchases could total 200,000 tons of 
lead and 300,000 tons of zinc in this 
fiscal year. No secondary refined lead 
is being purchased for stockpiling. 
However, many secondary lead smel- 
ters do produce refined lead of com- 
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mon and corroding grades from scrap 
metal. 


Analyzing Zinc Situation 


Whereas most secondary lead is 
reclaimed from old scrap, most sec- 
ondary zinc from zinc-base scrap is 
salvaged from byproduct residues, 
including galvanizers’ dross, skim- 
mings, chemical residues, and flue 
dust—all process material and classed 
as new scrap. Despite a new high in 
domestic consumption of slab zinc 
(978,000 tons) in 1953, output of zinc 
from domestic mines declined owing 
largely to low prices resulting from 
heavy imports of slab zinc, ore, and 
concentrates and reduced purchases 
for the strategic stockpile. However, 
President Eisenhower’s announcement 
in August that purchases of zinc for 
stockpiling would be increased and 
that up to 300,000 tons could be pur- 
chased in this fiscal year, strength- 
ened the market for both slab zinc 
and scrap. 

The production of zinc from do- 
mestic mines decreased from 666,000 
tons in 1952 to 547,000 in 1953, but 
output of zinc from zinc-base scrap 
declined only 2 per cent. The average 
monthly consumption of such scrap 
for the first six months of 1954 was 
14,900 tons, and the trend was up- 
ward, rising from 14,800 tons in Jan- 
uary to 15,600 tons in June. The av- 
erage for the last six months of 1953 
was 14,800 tons. About five-sixths of 
all zinc-base scrap used consists of 
byproduct residues, and over half of 
the residues are generated in galvan- 
izing operations. High consumption 
of slab zinc in 1953 indicated high 
generation of zinc process scrap and 
residues. As consumption of scrap was 
not increased proportionately, it is 
evident that consumers did not ab- 
sorb all the zinc residues generated in 
1953 and early 1954. The market for 
these items, as well as for slab zinc, 
was depressed by the high imports 
of slab zinc and primary raw mate- 
rials. Some of the zinc skimmings 
that were not absorbed domestically 
found a market in foreign countries 
in 1954. 


Galvanizers’ Dross 

Galvanizers’ dross, the chief zinc- 
scrap item, is used largely by dis- 
tillers to make zinc dust, of which 
it is the chief source, and redistilled 
slab zinc. The zinc skimmings, flue 
dust, and hydrosulfite residues gen- 
erated are used to make zinc chlor- 
ide, zinc oxide, lithopone, and other 
chemicals. They are also reduced and 
redistilled to slab zinc by primary 
producers. The marketability of such 
residues depends largely on the dis- 
tance between the plant of genera- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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DOCK STRIKES DEPLETE U.K. COPPER STOCKS; SEE 
NO EASING IN SUPPLY SITUATION IN NEAR FUTURE 


Higher Malayan Tin Output Could B Fully Offset by Dip in Bolivian 
Shipments; Lead Tight, Russia Still a Buyer; Zinc Requirements Met 


4, 1954 


CTOBER, while not providing 
O quite such striking price move- 


ments as the previous month, was 
certainly not devoid of interest, at 
any rate in this country. Just as the 
market was beginning to settle down 
again after the disruption of the very 
serious strikes in the United States 
and Chile, a big dock strike broke 
out in London which spread to other 
main ports and for a time virtually 
stopped the import of copper and 
other metals into the U. K. 

A good deal of material destined 
for users in this country was either 
immobilized in the ports or was di- 
verted to other destinations, notably 
Continental ports, and as work was 
not fully resumed at the docks until 
the early days of November, the dis- 
location caused by the strike has by 
no means been fully resolved at this 
time of writing. 

Copper consumers here became seri- 
ously alarmed over the supply situa- 
tion and indeed, in a number of cases, 
had they had to rely on their own 
stocks, might well have had to slow 
down or cease production as consumer 
holdings, generally speaking, were 
not at a high level. The existence of 
consignment stocks at a number of 
works, however, proved a _ valuable 
aid in this time of crisis and in fact 
there is little evidence that fabricat- 
ing and manufacturing operations 
were seriously affected. 

Some discussions were held with 
the British Government over the pos- 
sibility of metal being released or 
loaned from Government stocks to 
tide over the difficult situation, but 
the authorities decided not to take 
such action although whether they 
would have been prepared to main- 
tain this view had employment been 
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seriously threatened is perhaps still 
open to question. 

A number of fabricating plants had 
to concentrate on home trade produc- 
tion for a time owing to the accumu- 
lation of material awaiting export 
either at the docks or in their own 
warehouses. In the circumstances, it 
was hardly surprising that prices 
which had receded to £247 for for- 
ward and £257 10s for cash should 
harden, especially in the near posi- 
tion, and by October 28 cash was up 
to £282 and there was a backwarda- 
tion of £21 10s a ton. 

With the resumption of work at 
the docks — it can hardly be called 
a settlement of the strike as the mat- 
ters in dispute still remain to be re- 


solved by negotiations — prices eased 
a little but the market certainly can- 
not be said to be weak. To add to 
the anxieties of British consumers ¢ 
general strike was threatened in 
Northern Rhodesia at the beginning 
of November, but fortunately this 
has not materialized but the labor 
situation there is still by no means 
stable. The Forster Report on the 
advancement of Africans in the Cop- 
perbelt has been accepted by the com- 
panies concerned but has not found 
very much favor with either the 
European or the native trade unions, 
and this thorny problem seems a long 
way from settlement and may give 
rise to further unrest. 

Demand for copper and brass semis 
remains at quite a high level, helped 
by the fact that the motor car trade 
here is booming and the building in- 
dustry is also running at a high rate. 
With Chile apparently out of the mar- 
ket until the new year and U. S. con- 
sumers having to borrow metal from 
the stockpile to meet their current 





U. K. COPPER 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports U. K. stocks at the end 
of August as 77,323 tons compared with 
67,307 tons at the end of July. of the August 
figure 23,472 tons were blister and 53,851 
tons refined (20,512 ‘ons and 46,795 tons 
respectively the previous month). Consumers 
held 29,169 tons refined; stocks in L. . E 
warehouses accounted for 175 tons blister 
and 1,736 tons refined, and other stocks 
23,297 tons blister and 22,946 tons refined. 
Production during the month of primary 
refined amounted to 10,498 tons (10,499 tons), 
that of secondary blister was 581 tons (731 
tons), and secondary refined 5,767 tons (6,368 
tons). Consumption was tower at 39,961 tons 
compared with 42,417 tons in July. 


The following figures show cutput of main 
copper and alloy products during August in 
long tons: 

Copper Content of Output 
ug. January-August 
1954 1953 1954 
UNALLOYED 
COPPER PRODUCTS 





STATISTICS 


Rods, Bars and 
Sections 

Sheet, Strip and 
Plate 

Tubes 

Castings and Misc... 


ALLOYED COPPER 

PRODUCTS 

Wire eeeresesesecee 

Rods, Bars and 
Sections 

Sheet, Strip and 
Plate 

Tubes 

Castings and Misc... 

Copper Sulphate 


Total All Products.. { 


of which: 

Consumption of 
Refined Copper 

Consumption of 
Copper and Alloy 
Scrap (Copper 
Content) .... 
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requirements, it is not readily per- 
ceptible how the supply situation can 
ease materially in the near future. 


Stocks in the U. K. — both those 
held by consumers and those in Lon- 
don Metal Exchange official ware- 
houses — have been heavily drawn 
upon and there is a dangerously small 
reserve of metal in this country 
(apart from Government holdings) at 
the present time. 


Little Change In Tin 
During the past month tin prices 
have fluctuated over a range of about 
£10 a ton but on balance there is 
very little change in the position and 
this is a true reflection of the state 
of the tin market. 


Consumption is running steadily at 
recent levels, with good prospects of 
the main consuming trade, such as 
tinplates and alloys maintaining or 
slightly improving upon, the present 
level. However, supplies for indus- 
trial requirements appear to be quite 
adequate although there is little 
evidence of surplus tin likely to press 
on the market. 

There is still no definite indication 
that the international control agree- 
ment will be implemented but the 
general expectation remains that the 
signatory countries will ratify the 
agreement and that it will be put 
into operation, probably about the 
Spring of 1955. 

It has been suggested that as time 
goes on the rather higher rate of 





U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 


According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics U. K. stocks of lead 
at the end of August were lower at 26,298 
tons compared with 29,498 tons at the end 
of July. 

The following figure show consumption of 
lead by main twades, in long tons: 

January-August 
Cable making 61,598 53,252 
Battery (excluding 

oxides) ee 2,392 17,896 20,129 
Oxides and 

Compounds: 


Battery ‘ 2,049 14,537 18,368 
Other uses oo Sekan 19,065 26,747 
White Lead ........ 1,071 6,915 7,604 
Sheet and Pipe . 6,194 45,429 51,503 
Shot a 372 2,887 3,271 
Foil and Collapsibl 
Tubes .. , 285 2,009 2,575 
Solder bourses R85 6,482 8,183 
All other alloys 1,216 7,392 9,627 


Misc. uses 1,906 10,163 14.476 


Total Consumption 25,671 


of which: 

Imported Virgin Lead 12,910 97,216 124,566 
English Refined - 7,012 43,132 41,832 
Scrap, including 


remelted cece, Osean 


54,025 49,337 


U. K. TIN STATISTICS 


The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports U. K. stocks of tin at the 
end of August as 4,182 tons compared with 
3,823 tons at the end of July. 

The following figures show consumption of 
tin by main trades, in long tons: 





Aug. January-August 

1954 1953 1954 

ey oe 535 5,695 6,387 
Tinning ueles 119 814 988 
Solder cacednhead s 138 921 1,334 
OO eee eee 407 3,502 3,581 
Wrought tin ‘ 47 390 482 
Chemicals we thee 70 433 599 
ee GOP b0sescces 12 70 93 
Total All Trades .. 1,328 11,825 13,464 





Malayan output of recent months is 
likely to be fully offset by smaller 
shipments from Bolivia but time 
alone can prove whether this is an 
accurate prediction. Expectations that 
Bolivian production would fall fairly 
rapidly following nationalization of 
the tin mines there were not fulfilled 
but the balance of expert opinion on 
this side still favors the view that 
Bolivian output will not be main- 
tained at the 1953 level. Owing to 
the fact that U. K. smelters had 
reasonable stocks of ore and also to 
the fact that Liverpool was not af- 
fected by the dock strike until after 
the stoppage in London, tin supplies 
were not noticeably interfered with. 


Strikes Hit Lead Worse 


The widespread dock strikes in the 
U. K. during October probably af- 
fected lead rather worse than any of 
the other metals. Consumers gener- 
ally were carrying very small stocks 
when the strikes began and the situa- 
tion was aggravated by the fact that 
something like 6,000 tons of lead bul- 
lion from Australia for refining at 
the Britannia Lead Co.’s plant were 
held up, or diverted to the Continent, 
and the refinery had to cease opera- 
tions — to the discomfiture of some 
of its customers. 


On the Metal Exchange the back- 
wardation widened appreciably under 
the stimulus of consumer demand for 
early metal while spot English re- 
fined lead was traded at substantial 
premiums over the October quotation, 
upwards of £5 a ton being paid on 
occasion. How soon a reasonable sup- 
ply position here can be restored is 
impossible to tell at the present time 
as there does not seem to be much 
surplus lead about in the world, 
especially as Russia still seems to 
be a buyer on a fair scale. 

The continuance of acquisitions of 





lead by the American stockpile, 
coupled with a general improvement 
in American industrial activity, has 
led to the belief here that the 15-cent 
U. S. price will be at least maintained 
for some time to come; in which case 
there seems nothing to indicate that 
quotations on this side of the Atlantic 
are likely to suffer much of a setback 
especially if, as seems possible, con- 
sumers will now decide to rebuild 
their stocks to a rather higher level 
than those existing prior to the dock 
strikes. 


Zine Market Steady 


Despite the serious interruption to 
imports into the U. K. during October 
the zinc market here has pursued a 
pretty steady course, the zinc supply 
position at the outbreak of the strike 
being a fairly comfortable one. 

The interruption to imports did not 
cause any major difficulties among 
consumers and although a slight back- 
wardation appeared for a time in 
Metal Exchange quotations there is 
no evidence that users found any 
great difficulty in satisfying their 
needs. The general level of consump- 
tion is quite well maintained, the 
brass, galvanizing and diecasting in- 
dustries all being busy at the present 
time. 

It is generally assumed that the 
taking up of metal by the American 
stockpile, together with a rising trend 
in business activitv in the United 
States, will gradually strengthen the 
world statistical position of zinc, but 
it must be confessed that for the 
time being sentiment here is not par- 
ticularly bullish. 





U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
The British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics reports U. K. stocks of zine at the 
end of August as 48,769 tons compared with 
45,825 tons the previous month. 
Aug. January-August 


1954 1953 1954 
a ae 7,516 51,317 69,736 
Galvanizing ........ 7,276 55,225 68,844 
of which: 
Genera! busosece ~ ae 20,726 21,688 
ED. 2000064 ce ay 2,321 16,444 22,733 
ee ees 1,579 9,508 13,684 
One cvadecncese 924 8,547 10,739 
MOOR BING .sccc cscs 1,645 13,148 14,283 
me DEED... 0s cance 1,714 14,742 19,925 
Zine alloy diecasting 2,293 14,637 21,846 
er We kes ceseves 694 5,439 5,732 
pees Rk Se nviin 964 7,661 7,950 
Total All Trades .. 22,102 162,169 208,316 
of which: 
Virgin metal ...... 16,124 133,328 151,843 
eer 5,978 48,840 56,473 
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ADDITIONAL COPPER MADE AVAILABLE BY U.S. BUT 


SUPPLY TIGHT; PRICE STEADY DESPITE PRESSURES 


GSA Buys More Lead, Zinc for Stockpile at Current Market Levels; 
Tin Weaker; Quicksilver Declines; Aluminum Output Up in Quarter 


November 11, 1954 


RICES for the major metals were 
P unchanged during the month in 
review despite pressure on copper for 
an advance. Producers and custom 
smelters continued to make domestic 
sales of copper at 30.00c a pound de- 
livered although there were persistent 
rumors the price would be advanced. 
Additional copper was made available 
by the Government to private indus- 
try. 

Lead and zine prices were main- 
tained, with the Government again 
buying both metals for the stockpile 
at current market prices; 15.00c New 
York for lead and 11.50c East St. 
Louis for Prime Western zinc. 

Tin during the month weakened 
and it appeared the anticipated de- 
cline in quicksilver was under way. 


Copper Supply Tight 


The domestic copper supply re- 
mained tight, and the wrong inter- 
pretation of several facts gave rise to 
rumors that the domestic price would 
be advanced. Chilean copper was 
moving to other markets because of 
more attractive prices and the price 
on the London Metal Exchange was 
slightly better than 35.00c a pound. 
A check of producers and custom 
smelters showed no basis for the 
price-rise rumors prevalent the last 
few days, which appeared to be 
founded on the following: 


1 — European consumers buying 
Chilean copper from producing inter- 
ests in that country were reported to 
have paid 31.75c f. o. b. Antofagasta 
for fire refined for shipment in the 
®irst quarter, 1955, and that they pur- 
chased refined copper from the same 
suppliers at 33.00c f. o. b. Antofa- 
gasta for December shipment. 


2 — Some custom smelters here 
paid as high as 27.50c a pound for 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire scrap, 
which would bring the price for the 
resulting electro to 32.00c f. o. Bb. 
refinery. The inference was that 
smelters, to break even, would have 
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| LATE DEVELOPMENTS, CHANGES 

Copper: October statistics disclosed re 
fined copper stocks had declined to 
a record low of 32,515 tons at the 
end of the month. Stocks were down 
15,151 tons from the end of Septem- 
ber and statistics going back for 
years failed to reveal any total as 
low. Deliveries were tentatively 
higher, at 97,552 tons as against 
89,198 in September. Refined output 
was 92,258 tons against 87,874 tons in 
September. Stocks were considered to 
be at an irreducible minimum and any 
mechanical difficulties at refineries 
might result in a really serious sit- 
uation. 

Battery Plates: The smelting charge for 
plates was increased to a flat $65 a 
ton on November 12, from the pre- 
vious range of $62.50 to $65. Smelters 
indicated they were seeking to balance 
the intake of plates against slow sales 
of antimonial! lead. 

Tin: Spot Straits tin was quoted at 
90.875¢ a pound at New York on No- 
vember 16. Prompt Straits also was 
quoted at 90.875c. 











to sell the refined metal at 32.00c a 
pound or more. 

While consumers abroad may have 
and likely are paying 33.00c a pound 
and even more for Chilean copper, 
the Chilean copper disposed of in the 
U. S. is sold on the same basis as the 
producers sell their domestic output, 
namely the price prevailing on the 
date of shipment, and thus far that 
price has been 30.00c and likely to 
remain at that level. 

Custom smelters paying 27.00c and 
27.50c for No. 2 copper scrap will 
probably sell the resulting refined 
copper in the export market and get 
32.00c a pound or more for it. Be- 
sides, some of this scrap was being 
refined on a toll basis for consumers 
who were finding it cheaper to pay 
a higher price for scrap than the still 
higher prices being asked in the open 
market for refined copper. 


Export Business Good 


Copper exporters have been doing 
a good volume of business. If more 
nearby metal were available, the turn- 
over each day would be much larger 
than it is. January copper has sold 
at 33.50%c, February at 33.00c, and 
March at 32.50c, f. a. s. New York. 

It is possible that dual prices may 
develop in copper, a world quotation 
and the domestic price. 

Trade quarters were keeping a 
sharp eye on labor developments in 
Rhodesia, third largest producer of 
copper in the world. Roan Antelope 
and Mufulira Copper Mines on No- 
vember 4 gave six months’ notice of 
contract termination to the Northern 
Rhodesia European Mine Workers’ 
union as a result of the dispute over 
advancement of African employes. At 


the Mufulira branch of the European 
workers’ union, the workers placed 
a ban on overtime as a_ protest 
against the notice of contract ter- 
mination. Whether the union will re- 
sort to a strike only time will tell. 

The large domestic producers are» 
evaluating their potential December - 
supply and while the tonnages will be 
somewhat larger than in November, 
nevertheless it will be insufficient to 
meet consumers’ requests. It is there- 
fore probable that the Business and 
Defense Services Administration will 
have to release the copper that was 
deferred from the stockpile and from: 
delivery to the DPA inventory. The 
Office of Defense Mobilization per- 
mitted the deferment of 25,000 tons 
for November and December, and the 
BDSA has been speculating as to 
whether it will be necessary to re- 
lease copper to consumers next 
month. 


Labor Picture 


Labor peace in the Utah copper 
industry is assured until August 31, 
1955, now that new contracts have 
been signed between the CIO United 
Steelworkers of America and the 
American Smelting and Refining Coz 
and Kennecott Copper Corp. The set- 
tlement has been ratified by workers 
at the AS&R Garfield plant and the 
Kennecott refinery at Garfield. The 
workers walked out on September 13 
and 14 and returned to their jobs on 
October 13 while negotiations were 
continued between the companies, the 
union and a Federal fact-finding 
board. 


Chilean. Copper Monopoly 


Although the Chilean Chamber of 
Deputies voted to set up a Govern- 
ment monopoly for copper sales, it 
is not believed that legislation to this 
effect will be enacted into law, ac- 
cording to reports from Santiago. 

Meanwhile, on November 10, the 
Chilean Government devalued the 
general commercial rate of the Chil- 
ean peso from 110 to 200 for one dol- 
lar. Though information is not clear 
here, it is understood that the copper 
companies, including the big U. S. 
firms in Chile will still have to con- 
vert their dollars to pesos at the old 
rates — partly at 19.37 pesos for the 
dollar and partly at 110 pesos for the 
dollar. There is now a bill before the 
Chilean legislature which would elim- 
inate the 19.37 rate and permit all 
copper companies to exchange the dol- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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lars they get from selling Chilean 
copper for pesos at the rate of 110 
esos to the dollar. Passage of the 
bill will improve the position of the 
copper companies in Chile, including 
the American firms there. 

GSA Buys Lead, Zine 

The General Services Administra- 
‘tion made further purchase of lead 
and zinc domestically mined after 
April 15, 1954. The GSA latest re- 
quests for tenders called for submis- 
sion of bids on November 2, with de- 
livery to the stockpile to be made 
by January 15, 1955. Indications were 
that the GSA purchased 10,000 tons 
of lead and between 12,000 and 15,000 
tons of zinc. 

In the domestic market iead pro- 
ducers were doing a moderate volunx 
of business. Some consumers were 
beginning to show interest in Decem- 
ber metal, and where such inquiries 
resulted in sales they were made 
chiefly at the December average. 

Zine Buying Limited 
The bullish zine statistics for Oc- 


tober thus far failed to exert any 
great influence on consumers’ buying 


habits. Most consumers were still 
limiting their purchases to nearby 
needs and were following their estab- 
lished pricing practices, buying at the 
established price or at the monthly 
average. 

The October statistics revealed a 
big increase in domestic shipments, 
a big drop in producers’ stocks, a 
gain in unfilled orders on producers’ 
books and only a slight increase in 
output. The shipments at 78,867 tons 
were the largest for any month since 
December 1952, and 14,319 tons more 
than in September. At the end of 
October, producers’ stocks were 152,- 
137 tons, a drop of 23,368 tons from 
September. Unfilled orders were 
51,559 tons at the end of October, 
an increase of 2,741 tons over the pre- 
vious month. Production totaled 
67,032 tons in October against 60,117 
tons in September. 


Tin Prices Weaker 

Domestic tin prices have slumped 
during the month in review. Since 
the impression among domestic tin 
importers had been that the recent 
domestic decline in price had been 
overdone, lower prices at Singapore 
at this writing were a distinct sur- 
prise. 

Spot Straits tin at New York on 
November 10 was 90.00c a pound as 
against the last quoted price in this 
space of 93.00c on October 18. For 








the November 10-October 18 period, 
the high of 93.125c for spot was reg- 
istered on October 21 and the low 
point was the 90.00c figure for No- 
vember 10. 


Quicksilver Lower 

Spot European quicksilver on No- 
vember 10 was available at $320 per 
flask of 76 pounds, as against the 
last previous and record-setting range 
of $328-$331 quoted in this space. The 
spot price moved down in easy stages 
to the $320 level during early No- 
vember. While the spot supply situa- 
tion was still tight, more metal ap- 
peared to be available with demand 
remaining sluggish. 


Primary Aluminum Output 

Although primary aluminum pro- 
duction in September declined from 
the previous month, output in the 
third quarter of this year set a new 
all-time quarterly high of 743,581,012 
pounds. September output was 240,- 
664,643 pounds as against 250,592,575 
pounds in August. 

Primary aluminum was unchanged 


at 22.20c a pound, f. o. b. for the 
30-pound 99 per cent plus ingot. Sec- 
ondary aluminum ingot prices edged 


upwards, about 0.25¢e a pound. 
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Promoting Trade the World Over Since 1905 


WASTE TRADE JOURNAL (Weekly) — The leading market 
authority on scrap and waste materials of all kinds. Read 
by producers, dealers and consumers all over the world. 


DAILY METAL REPORTER — The recognized authority on 
iron, steel and metals reaching all important dealers, brok- 
ers, steel mills, foundries, mining companies, manufac- 
turers and consumers of iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
aluminum. 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER — The recognized medium 
covering all raw material markets every day in the Wool, 
Cotton, Pulp, Rags, Waste Paper, Papermakers’ Supplies, 
Burlap, Bags, Textile Wastes and Fibre trades. 


SALES — A weekly publicatien iisting and reporting Gov- 
ernment sales of surplus war materials, also lists all bid- 
ders and awards. 


DAILY SURPLUS SALES RECORD — Lists all Government 
sales of surplus war materials and industrial auctions of 
all types of raw materials, machinery, equipment, supplies, 
clothing, textiles, chemicals, etc. Also lists the names of 
bidders, awards and prices. 


METALS — Published monthly, enjoys a world-wide circu- 
lation to those interested in the production, consumption or 
trading in non-ferrous metals and metal products. 


INTERNATIONAL WASTE TRADE JOURNAL — The semi- 
annual import and export number of the “Waste Trade 
Journal” published April and October. Circulation world- 
wide to importers and exporters everywhere as the inter- 
national authority on the scrap, waste and secondary raw 
materials industries. 


WORLD MARKETS DIRECTORY — International Trade 
Guide listing over 60,000 importers and exporters of com- 
modities, merchandise and raw materials. Commodity index 
printed in English, French and Spanish. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PRESS 


STANDARD METAL DIRECTORY — The authoritative ref- 
erence guide for the iron, steel and metals industries. De- 
tailed reports on steel mills aid foundries — Officers, 
capitalization, equipment, capacity, products, raw materials 
consumed. 


WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — Comprehensive in its classi- 
fication of the waste materials industry, with lists of 
dealers, brokers, graders, packers, importers, exporters and 
consumers. 


WORLD’S WASTE TRADE DIRECTORY — An International 
Index of importers and exporters of scrap and waste ma- 
terials throughout the world, covering scrap iron, metals, 
rubber, rags, waste paper, textile waste, used bags, etc. 


MINES REGISTER — Successor to the Mines Handbook (est. 
1900). A detailed description of over 7,500 active metal 
mines and listing approximately 22,000 mining companies 
of North, Central and South America. 


WIRE SERVICE — A special telegraph and telephone service 
on market developments and price changes in copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, iron and steel. 


WORLD CHEMICAL DIRECTORY — An International Index 
of importers, exporters and manufacturers of chemicals, 
drugs, plastics, oils, etc. Commodity Listings in French, 
Spanish and English. Contains four sections — Commodity 
Index — Commodity Classifications — Geographical Sec- 
tion — Brand and Trademark Section — all important 
sources of supply and distribution for international trade. 


WORLD TEXTILE DIRECTORY — An international index 
listing in three languages the importers and exporters of 
raw cotton, wools, silk, rayon, yarns, fibres, burlap, jute, 
flax, linen, textile wastes, piece goods, all textile manu- 
facturers, etc. 
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Metal Traders, Inc. 


67 Wall St., New York 


Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-6820 


* 


BUYERS and SELLERS of 
ALL METALS and ALLOYS 
METALLIC ORES 
SCRAP METALS 
RESIDUES 








SUPERIOR 


“All The Name Implies” 


HIGH GRADE 


ZINC DUST 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE 


SLAB ZINC 


SUPERIOR ZINC CORP. 
City Center Building — 121 N. Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. — Works: Bristol, Pa. 














| SMELTERS AND REFINERS | 


BRASS 
& BRONZE 
INGOT 


To Any Specification 











TYPE METAL, LEAD 
ZINC, TIN, SOLDER, BABBITT 
PATTERN METAL 











The River Smelting & Refining Co. 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








| Are You Getting This— 


Essential 
Information? 





DAILY METAL 
REPORTER 

a daily market au- 
thority on copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, alu- 
ee 4) minum, iron and 
Se, es steel, also scrap me 
cee ed tals and scrap iron. 

Read by executives 


who buy ferrous and non-ferrous metals and metal 
products. 


Keep posted and be up-to-date on all Priorities, 
Allocations and Price Ceilings. 























Annual Subscription Rates: 
Domestic $17.00 — Foreign $18.00 


DAILY METAL REPORTER 


425 West 25th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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erals and metals in exchange for this 
country’s surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

One of the major problems that is 
now coming in for an ever increasing 
share of attention is the necessity 
for maintaining the nation’s mobil- 
ization base. In the years 1951 
through 1953 the major problem was 
to expand supplies of metals and 
minerals sufficiently to meet defense 
needs, to minimize rationing, alloca- 
tions, and other controls, and to com- 
plete the national stockpile as quickly 
as possible. In this endeavor the min- 
ing industry responded whole-heart- 
edly. As we move into the future it 
is becoming increasingly evident ef- 
forts will have to be made by indus- 
try and government to maintain the 
productive capacity that was created 
during the earlier years. Accordingly, 
with the assistance of the Department 
of the Interior, which is our delegate 
agency for matters dealing with 
metals and minerals, we are currently 
working to define the necessary levels 
of domestic production that should be 
maintained in peacetime in order to 
ensure a rapid and orderly transition 
to the production of materials for de- 
fense. No doubt there will be cases 
where some form of government as- 
sistance may be required to maintain 
essential components of the mobiliza- 
tion base during periods of lowered 
economic activity. It is possible that 
the Congress may decide to strengthen 
the Defense Production Act in this 
respect when it considers the need 
for modification and extension in 
early 1955. 

Handling Of Stockpile 

We are working with the Depart- 
ment of Interior to ensure that war- 
time mobilization plans give adequate 
recognition to the importance of the 
domestic mineral industry. We must 
be sure that key technicians and 
skilled mining labor force members 
are indiscriminately drafted into the 
service. 

I believe it worth while to take a 
few more minutes to give you some 
information regarding the physical 
handling of the stockpile. As you 
gentlemen well realize, the job is not 
completed with the acquisition of the 
stockpile. There is a great respon- 
sibilty for storage and safekeeping. 
Located with regard to transporta- 
tion and consuming industries are of 
great importance. Many of the items 
require special handling and care. 
Some deteriorate with time, such as 
METALS, NOVEMBER, 1954 


rubber, abaca, sisal and oils; in these 
cases rotation plans are in effect 
which require close cooperation with 
industry. The storage and handling 
costs run up to a tidy sum. These 
facts may be of interest. About 
66,000,000 square feet of storage 
space are now required. This breaks 
down to about 42,000,000 square feet 
of open storage and 24,000,000 square 
feet of storage space under cover. 
Figuring the Pentagon at about 
6,500,000 square feet of floor space, 
it would take ten Pentagons to store 
all of the stockpile inventories. Two 
million barrels of tankage is required 
to store the oils. The total storage 
is scattered across the country in 
more than 300 different locations. 
Encouraged By Progress 


In closing, I am pleased to say 
that we in ODM are greatly encour- 
aged with the progress being made 
in the acquisition of strategic and 
critical materials in preparation for 
another emergency. We pray God 
that these materials never have their 
intended use. During World War II 
and the Korean action our metals and 
minerals economy was greatly upset. 
In each case the return from the peak 
effort to a peacetime level left many 
sears. If another emergency is thrust 
upon us, it is our hope that the metals 
and minerals in the stockpile will 
make it possible to maintain the 
economy on a reasonable basis. We 
hope we can get by without exerting 
great pressures to open up uneco- 
nomic and high cost operations. If 
this theory works, then the country 
can avoid the headaches and tribula- 
tions resulting from another transi- 
tion from unprecedented demands to 
a peacetime economy. 

I have attempted in the limited 
time available to review for you what 
the Office of Defense Mobilization is 
doing to carry out its mobilization 
policies in relation to mining and I 
sincerely hope this paper has been 
of some interest and value. Do not 
hesitate to call on us regarding any 
problem where you think we might 
be able to help. Your work and our 
work should have a common result — 
the building of a stronger nation, 
better able to maintain through the 
years its security and its freedom. 





Copper Scrap Exports 17% Of 
U. S. Use In First 6 Months 
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tion and the plant of consumption. 
They contain 25 to 50 per cent of 
oxygen and other impurities, which 
add to the freight cost. 
Nonferrous scrap metal consumers’ 


plants operated in general at a lower 
level in the first half of 1954 than for 
several years. In the cases of the alu- 
minum, zinc, and lead secondary 
smelters, measures taken by the De- 
partment of Commerce should alle- 
viate difficulties without greatly in- 
conveniencing scrap exporters. Con- 
sumption of scrap by copper-scrap 
consumers shows an upward trend, 
which probably will continue and also 
become evident in operations of the 
other secondary smelters. The trend 
may be accentuated if there is an 
explosive change in the present calm, 
but tense international situation. 
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looking to the refinement of titanium 
production techniques. 


Machine Tool Program 


ODM also disclosed it expects to 
launch a $40,000,000 purchasing pro- 
gram for so-called “elephant” tools 
“very shortly.” Such tools are those 
needed to manufacture other larger 
machine tools. Defense Mobilizer 
Flemming said the Defense Depart- 
ment would begin awarding contracts 
for its $100,000,000 machine tool 
stockpiling scheme shortly. 


Scrap Iron Exports 


Of interest to both consumers and 
sellers of scrap iron and steel was 
a proposed scrap iron export formula 
being studied by the Commerce De- 
partment. The export formula, sub- 
mitted by a Task Force of the BDSA, 
ties export shipments to the steel pro- 
duction rate. 


New BDSA Division Heads 


The appointment of Ethan M. Pen- 
dleton, vice president of The Amer- 
ican Brass Co., as director of the Cop- 
per Division, BDSA, Commerce De- 
partment, was announced by BDSA 
Administrator Charles F. Honeywell. 
Mr. Pendleton succeeds David F. 
Snow, who has returned to his posi- 
tion as district sales manager for the 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Howard J. Mullin, manager of sales 
for the St. Louis district, U. S. Steel 
Corp., was named chairman of the 
Iron & Steel Division by BDSA Chief 
Honeywell. Mr. Mullin replaces Wil- 
liam Kerber, vice president of Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. and Hanna Furnace 
Corp., both subsidiaries of National 
Steel Corp. 


Increase Copper Set-Aside 


“Secondary” defense contractors 
will get an increase of some 4,200 
tons in their rations of copper and 
copper-base alloys in the first quarter 
of 1955. BDSA said the increase “re- 
flects changes in military orders, with 
increased requirements for some prod- 
ucts slightly offsetting decreases in 
others.” 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 


Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Crude Production Refined Deliveriesto Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 
Primary Secondary Production Customers’ End of Period Blister Refined Total 
1951 Total . .2,343.422 62,270 2,424.802 3,381,237 223,731 —19,110 + 34,772 +15,662 
1952 Total ..2,362,887 55,858 2,385,538 2,451,093 


197,840 11,083 218,770 180,777 342,984 — 9,847 + 33,741 + 23,894 
180,169 6,541 198,239 180,917 354,370 + 11,386 — 143 
197,287 10,930 221,823 199,202 369,723 + 15,353 + 3,408 
. 2,397,540 123,210 2,514,969 2,275,060 369,723 + 180,762 + 188,598 


191,564 7,835 196,653 169,386 388,631 +20,389 423,135 
177,075 7,096 174,360 163,474 393,792 + 5,161 +14,972 
196,870 8.254 211/370 189,030 405,563 411,771 + 5,525 
195,823 6,662 200.364 203,772 397,593 — 7,970 — 5,849 
189,670 6,922 203,967 226,202 337,345 —60,248 —67,623 
198,616 11,482 200.736 236.575 249.832 —87'513 —T8151 
196,588 9,955 212/922 202,717 239,479 —10,353 —16,732 
7 9/585 204,338 195,880 230,713 27: — 8,766 —28'038 
7,674 195.363 199,432 219.714 —10,999 —11,703 

10,212 196.654 212,486 210,432 21,7: — 9/282 

In U. S. A. 
1951 Total .. 964.589 56,910 1,199,784 1,367,787 71,528 + 22,488 


1952 Total .. 961,886 46,003 1,189,112 1,445,765 
1953 








83,433 9,002 126,138 110,519 84,303 +11,396 
79,934 5,790 119,230 100,908 93,274 + 8,971 
78,500 10,232 123,296 112,244 89,193 — 4,081 
957,434 109,972 1,395,003 1,443,719 89,193 + 30,335 


76,912 7,304 111,555 77.091 108,121 + 20,409 
68,034 6,394 103,496 87,795 118,417 + 10,296 
73,429 7,671 117,546 95,795 125,759 + 7,342 
70,977 6,486 112,617 104,579 124,523 — 1,236 
71,571 6,660 108,403 111,005 82,111 —42,412 
74,113 11,216 112,121 106,252 69,181 —12,930 
66,070 9,597 107,095 97,436 68,921 — 260 
52,825 8,784 103,901 92,475 58,387 —10,534 
61,827 7,168 87,874 88,198 47,666 —10,721 
68,521 9,862 92,258 105,293 32,515 —15,151 


Outside U. S. A. 

1951 Total ..1,378,883 5,360 1,225,018 1,013,450 152,203 +12,284 

1952 Total ..1,401,001 9,582 1,196,426 1,005,329 

1953 

Oct. 2,081 92,632 70,258 258,681 422,345 
35 751 79.009 80,009 280,530 +19,434 
698 98,527 86,958 261,096 + 2,415 
1,441,874 13,238 1,119,966 831,341 280,530 +150,427 


114,652 531 85,100 91,941 280,510 — 20 
109,041 702 70,864 74,457 275,375 — 5,135 
123,441 583 93,824 93,235 279,804 

124,846 176 87,747 99,193 273,070 

118,099 262 95,564 115,197 

124,503 266 88,615 130,323 

130,518 358 105,827 105,781 

122,656 801 100,437 103,405 

125,158 506 107,489 110,234 

139,656 350 104,396 107,193 


Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan, Australia. 








Lake Copper Export Copper 


Price, Del. Conn. Valley Producers’ Price, Delivered Electrolytic f.a.s. New York 
Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


Electrolytic Copper — 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 

24.50 24.50 24.50 29.88 24.625 24.625 24.625 30.00 . 24.50 27.50 34.825 

24.50 24.50 25.46 29.88 24.625 24.625 24.625 30.00 . 24.50 27.50 

24.50 24.50 31.49 29.93 24.625 24.625 32.00 30.00 . 24.50 27.50 

24.50 24.50 30.59 29.98 Apr. 24.625 24.625 32.23 30.00 . 24.50 27.50 

25.31 27.829 29.72 30.00 24.625 24.625 Nom _ 30.00 24.50 24.50 d J 
24.50 24.50 29.94 30.00 24.625 24.625 30.125 30.00 27.50 34.415 k 30.00 
24.50 24.50 29.92 30.00 24.625 24.625 30.125 30.00 27.50 34.537 : 30.00 
24.50 24.50 29.69 30.00 24.625 24.625 30.125 30.00 - 27.50 34.825 : 30.00 
24.50 2450 29.75 30.00 24.625 24.625 30.125 30.00 27.50 34.825 29. 30.80 
24.50 24.50 29.80 30.00 24.625 24.625 30.125 30.00 - 27.50 34.825 29.053 33.22 
24.50 24.50 29.88 voee 24.625 24.625 30.125. .... . 27.50 34.825 cece 
24.50 24.50 29.88 ews . 24625 24.625 30.038 .... . 27.50 34.825 

24.50 24.50 29.15 eee - 24.625 24.625 29.47 “wow . 26.318 31.742 
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’ . . . . 
Fabricators Copper Statistics Mine Brndeotiam af faces 
(in ‘Tons of 2,000 Pounds) in nit tates 
Unfilled (U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
Purchases Unfilled Actual Excess (In short tons) 
Fabricators’ of Refined Fabricators’ Sales by Copper Fabricators’ Eastern Missouri Western Total 
Stocks cf by Fab. from Working Fabricators to Consmd. by Stocks Over 1949 
Refined Cop. Producers Stocks Customers Fabricators Orders Bkd. Ttl. 32,955 3,670 716,121 152,750 


1948 1950 
ao 1,394,307 Tel. 40,105 2,982 866,250 885,942 
195 
Total 1,053,225 Ttl. 41,119 2,422 884,788 928,330 
0 1952 
aval 1,438,327 Ttl. 36,758 1,726 885,985 924,469 
— Aug. 3,049 146 72,386 75,581 
Total 1,392,111 ug. 3, 146 72, , 
m Sept. 3,029 199 72,214 75,442 
256,798 288,673 318,198 196,109 —310,239 Oct. 3,604 219 76,146 80,005 
240,962 289,822 304,639 109,890 —312,364 Nov. 3 180 = =71,942 75,165 
245,730 286,576 299,124 107,709 —300,457 Dec. A a I | 
281,064 293,220 303,765 82,419 —262,205 oo 38,900 2,237 885,174 926,448 
298,849 287,512 294,280 119,280 —232,544 
308,036 295,275 285,465 122,934 —225,516 — eee Hl 71,473 = 74,697 
311,676 290,634 285,114 125,325 —218,102 aeat Seen 1 “4 62,167 65,299 
315,608 292,028 280,716 130,031  ## —223,426 a see ae Se on 
333,455 292,157 275,312 117,308  —201,362 pr. 3,047 153 65,183 68,383 
1,389,451 May 3,136 141 68,147 71,423 
= June 3,228 144 69,612 72,984 
321,212 294,467 275,736 134,203 uly 2,976 129 63,462 66,567 
312,177 52,990 290,367 296,760 123,850 —221,960 aoe See eee * See eee 
319,356 47,685 292,447 291,979 122,980 —217,385 ept. 3,465 145 58,702 62,312 
342,771 53,501 295,096 298,532 116,319 —197,356 sntmine 
364,197 49,952 293,794 285,425 126,972 —165,076 ’ 
363,020 40,759 297,387 268,099 132,615 —161,70% Average Custom Smelters 
375,629 39,936 302,113 259,641 91,826 —146,18¢ Scrap Buying Prices 
366,244 42,490 305,204 235,893 113,250 —132,363 (Cent d del. refi ‘ 
358,081 38,593 307,612 206,476 111,805 —117,414 ea a ue at ge ou 4 vad 
352,091 31,035 305,431 187,438 116,259 —109,743 ‘at ae Se 
350,804 34,380 305,877 165,047 102,258 — 85,740 Geen. on. ee 
380,881 25,022 309,664 170,917 83,652 ti Serap Serap Scrap Brass* 
1,375,869 
Aug. .22. 20.58 19.08 17.06 
355,632 307,014 142,588 100,805 Sept. .23. 22.00, 20.50 19.00 
349,661 26,227 305,670 122,999 94,975 Oct. . .23. 22.192 20.692 19.00 
341,693 28,836 304,065 123,887 103,796 Nov. .25. 23.00 21.50 19.50 


349,796 33,210 305,504 123,039 102,810 
351,518 43,723 304,833 122,218 104,531 
370,287 41,104 307,352 130,576 80,751 
359,474 58,007 302,423 131,514 102,966 
341,649 50,952 300,603 148,817 106,454 


31,810 1954 

26,537 . ae 7 21.98 20.48 19.22 

16,456 Feb. ..24.00 22.50 21.00 20.00 

56,819 Mar. . ° 23.97 22.10 21.09 
Apr. ..26. 24.92 23.42 21.77 


- May ..27.04 25.54 24. 
Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters June "127.125 25625 24125 29.875 


. . . . ‘ & He € 
and Refineries in United States* July ..27.09 25.59 24.09 22.93 
. i . . "ec 
(In Short Tons) Aug. . 27.12 — 24.12 23.74 
1947 1945 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 sept. </.51 26.01 24.51 24.62 
7,080 10,172 17,084 15,7683 6,640 4,528 6,486 9,859 Oct. ..28.02 26.52 25.02 24.965 
5,394 11,890 20,238 12,500 5,153 3.633 10,337 8,490 os 5 
9,187 11,954 20,678 13,538 7,912 5,243 19.991 9.738 *Of dry content for material having a dry 
13,065 15,125 15,968 12,304 8,553 6,214 16,584 9,004 copper content in excess of 60%. 
14,264 16,357 14,237 8,749 8,458 8,038 10,857 8,687 
9,883 8,809 20,523 8,628 4,425 10,945 13,309 eas 
8,578 7 7,782 10,040 6,642 5,188 9.063 10,260 ’ 
8.572 17,08 8.246 10,452 6,113 5,008 7,137 10,100 Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
10,611 5, 10,980 4,903 3,561 1,667 9,042 10,641 Cc B e P 4 
8,532 85 6,401 9,459 3,336 4,602 10,065 11,662 opper uying frrices 
8,070 7,625 15.347 9,287 8,179 4,724 17,815 ats ; 
9,154 (826 10,538 7,178 4,688 6,208 11.476 .... (Averege Prien 
: euliand a’, eeamentaa si ; a (Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
: : 3 y= ; 
112,386 147,931 156,803 142,067 71,812 62,470 consumers’ works) 


*As compiled by Copper Institute. No. # see 2 No. 1 Heavy 
Yopper Compo- Yellow 
Scrap sition Brass 


Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments 20.51 1786 1257 


; ; (Net Tons) ’ . - 2a 21.50 17.25 13.25 
The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass . . 24.08 22.692 17.481 13.163 
and bronze are compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze Industry and 23.50 18.25 13.75 
represent in excess of 95 per cent of the deliveries of the entire industry. afl 22.15 18.17 13.67 
9 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 ‘i 9 5 91.93 "862 (14. 
Jan. .... 43,569 ,021 29,196 27,841 26,998 19,456 18,874 28,416 28,315 24,423 20,661 ae 21.934 18.862 14.127 
Feb. .... 43,3 39,297 24,580 24,686 22,487 15,026 18,487 27,168 24,211 25,429 19,920 
Mar. .... 45,06 988 27,176 27,477 24,282 14,550 22, 31,997 23,890 28,256 238,653 ee 22.02 18.08 13.61 
Apr. 43,15 118 30,228 24,577 25,177 10,695 22, 30,472 22,547 25,044 24,746 2300 17.75 . 
May .... 45. 37,262 27,333 19,525 28,716 11,114 23,643 33.267 21.740 21.660 22'2 vo See eye Sins 
June .... 40,677 32,613 31,349 16,929 24.401 9,696 25,093 33.817 21.274 20.818 29°: . .25.53 24.03 18.49 
July ..++ 40,532 27,995 26,677 16,728 20,456 10,220 21, 32,016 18,947 19,821 17,07 Apr. ..26.8 24.89 20.02 
Aug. .... 40,957 25.372 27,896 18.589 24,098 14,194 26.68: 21,807 20,156 21.65 eae ty or 91 50 
Sept. ... 38,333 20,165 27,35 19,025 23,641 16,208 28, 2,285 22,770 21,463 22,46 . . 25.53 21.50 
OO esas Oe 23,527 31, 22,806 21.559 18,026 $2, 25, 2) . 25.51 21.50 
Nov. w+ 88,845 22 ,232 21,666 ‘ : : ; : — 25.38 21.40 
eC, «+0. 85, 20, 12 , , : , , , s 25.25 21.64 
Total ...496,412 372,812 339,724 263,711 279,500 175,643 303,568 332,378 277,736 271,251 2 25.51 = 21.85 
Aver. 41,368 31,608 28,310 21,976 23,292 14,637 25,297 27,615 23,145 22,604 ia 26.175 22.70 
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341,616 30,677 302,391 124,559 104,943 — 54,657 Dec. . .24. 22.73 21.23 19.50 











United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


seaman Bureau of oye Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) (Common Goede) 
Production Monthly Average Prices 


Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic Cents per pound 
Beginning Secondary Supply AtEnd Shipments ¢ ocknmmend 
1951 1952 1953 1954 


511,356 532,684 38,644 490,630 

17.00 19.00 14.192 13.26 
542,676 581,320 70,424 355,905 

17.00 19.00 13.50 12.82 
571,763 642,187 35,619 499,637 

17.00 19.00 13.404 12.94 
486,874 522,493 496,184 
532,778 558,117 492,094 17.00 18.92 12.64 13.91 

17.00 15.731 12.75 14.00 


43,187 112,795 48,914 17.00 16.00 13.683 14.00 
pry wa Soe . 17.00 16.00 14.00 14.06 
1 ’ ’ . 17.00 y 3. ' 

38,022 99,039 40,836 = a 
42°154 100257 41'598 18.926 14.426 13.50 14.975 
44,741 103,231 44,987 19.00 1418 13.50 sighs 
52,562 110,798 43,234 19.00 14.125 13.50 
48,687 116,181 35,007 . 17.494 16.47 13.485 

533,883 577,443 488,427 


48,518 129,670 37,108 L d Sh ‘ 
42,046 134,542 36,551 
50,808 148,789 ; 47,837 ea eet Prices 
46,730 147,657 47,161 
49,139 149,580 40,183 
42317 151.619 46,987 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
35,716 140,342 37,402 Monthly Average Prices 
93,0° 44,089 137,119 A! 43,402 
September ..... 84,429 47,762 132,191 93,358 30,891 (Cents per pound) 
—_——— : ae P 1951 1952 1953 1954 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments 22.00 24.00 19.192 18.26 
to other than domestic consumers. y 29.00 9 4.00 18.50 17.82 


e oge . ’ ’ . 22.00 2400 18.404 17.94 
Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments ; seep: nee ak seen 





(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 22.00 20.81 17.75 19.00 


Brass Sun- Job- Unclassi- 22.00 20.65 19.413 19.11 
Cable Amm. Foil Batt’y Making dries bers fied 22.00 21.00 18.683 19.00 


114,253 42,080 2,258 97,637 4,921 41,524 8,076 215,150 _ 2200 21.00 19.00 19.06 
56,278 12,443 1,189 72,475 3,190 37,549 4,117 168,719 - 2200 21.00 1874 19.60 
66,646 28,854 3,304 93,297 6,374 60,118 10,450 230,594 22.44 19.48 18.50 19.975 
70,149 32,099 2,063 75,387 5,583 48,248 3,550 259,155 24.00 19.18 18.50 
.00 ; . 
7,182 2,054 5,752 406 3,543 250 18,750 eR; Fe 
6,904 1,350 4,875 346 ~—«.2,708 622 12,694 
5,981 3,174 6,492 235 —«-3,750 668 19,143 
4,654 3,677 ’ 450 6,071 663 25,676 . 
6,330 2,401 7,773 276 4,540 685 19,164 Battery Shipments 
7,899 3,224 9,929 226 © 4,282 458 19,720 
7,548 2,475 7,221 480 3,668 318 19,200 . 
’ 5,714 2,434 5,855 595 7,927 514 ~=—- 25,072 The following table shows replace- 
Dec. 5,536 2,594 5,840 385 3,319 253 21,333 ment battery shipments in the United 
Total 74,616 30,809 77,238 5,160 650,943 246,283 States as compiled by the Business 


a vite > —— _ iia an Information Division of Dun & Brad- 
an. 1 1,554 . 2 76: ‘ F 
Feb. 6,248 61 6098 438 3,267 15.773 yates cg er nang of 
Mar. 6,175 323 7,011 415 5,641 19,372 - ad re. 
Apr. 5,833 102 ~=s- 8,369 295 = 3, 711 17,621 (In thousands of units) 

ay 6,829 370 ~—-8,480 752 65,118 23,310 z é 
June 6,420 290 7,018 528 5,892 20,481 1951 1952 1953 1954 
July 5,123 35 6,304 205 5,047 15,609 Jan. .. 1,979 1,639 1,571 1,788 
ane. 5,226 120 9,435 745 5,382 17,325 Feb. .. 1,469 963 1,162 1,422 
ept. 6,494 105 7,274 1,088 5,261 19,015 
Oct. 9,612 160 6,346 307 4,628 19,165 _ a — = nee ot 
Nov. 6,920 312 4,452 385 4,876 21,955 eg i, , 
Dec. 6,220 72 3,985 206 ~—- 3,350 18,876 May .. 1,480 1,137 1,455 1,391 
Total 76,283 34,415 2,136 80,329 5,716 55,936 227 222 June .. 1,443 1,535 2,004 1,884 
ny 6,273 2,955 5,077 964 5,051 16,160 ey. ae a | 
Feb. 6,040 2170 .... 5890 798 3,682 OE a ee 
Mar. 7,620 2,405 252 6,663 149 6,818 23,438 Sept. ..2,172 2,874 2,852 2,725 
Apr. 6,207 2,550 361 6,341 308 5,194 : 25.798 Oct. .. 2640 3112 2825 .... 
May 6,030 2,310 276 ~=—«+5,635 250 4,621 20,041 Nov. . 2,232 2,168 2,173 
June 6,116 3,700 122 «5,711 406 6,525 23,293 
July 4000 1500 ... 6690 415 4121 19,608 Dee, .. LS LOS ne 
Aug. 8,799 3,358 146 ~=6,111 838 5,377 17,621 
Sept. 4,602 1,653 564 4,110 20 4,667 14,424 Total .22,219 22,453 23,614 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners N. Y. Lead Price Changes 


i 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 1949 = eee a1. opis 
(in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Aug. 2. 147: Nov. 20.... 


In ore and) = — In base bullion (lead content) — Aug. 18...15.125 Nov. 24.... 
matte and At In transit In prectes Refined Anti- Sept. 26....14.78 Dee; 38.... 


Iters & i jiial Total 
a cmatiaae ‘ulieeahes refineries neiheashe lead eee Stocks ob 9 é i : 14.28 a “y p s : 


. 76,373 9,697 4,101 17,939 29,050 9,594 146,754 Set. 8.5.1 
ab keke — 
9 we. 16..<.88) an. 
. 95,481 16,364 3,696 15,651 61,329 9,095 201,526 aig pa Feb. 
7 ¢ 7 ‘ 1950 ar. 
. 69,757 11,993 4,959 15,341 28,894 6,725 137,669 aan” bys: cons ee 
. 67,817 11,315 3,909 15,700 18,518 ‘ 124,080 Mar. 14....10. Apr. 
Apr. —- Apr. 
61,820 11,651 4,784 159,057 e Sere Apr. 
61,036 13,656 161,033 ENE Apr. 
56,867 14,490 162,911 ear) May 
56,892 13,299 157,386 een ay 
65,655 14,237 159,576 eddy — 
69,771 15,742 171,727 ee 
83,673 15,332 183,032 aie” July 
81,377 16,921 185,054 vee ell ee 
79,283 19,446 186,414 roe D8! — f 
73,348 19,916 24,303 50,996 16,498 187,929 - 16....18. Pa 
67,688 17,920 26,713 65,036 16,116 196,340 » 1....1b. — 18 
63,032 12,790 77,805 14,691 199,774 - 8... .16. ar. 9 
63,175 12,226 83.183 14,798 206,044 ~ 2. . 9°19. Mar. 10 
68,520 13,377 88,942 11,985 214,296 ~_ 31....17, Mar. 26.... 
67,270 14,624 7 88,464 11,977 213,307 Mar. 29.... 
64,103 10,906 97,420 11,882 212,764 - 29....18.00 Apr. 1 
61,669 12,241 3,660 26,046 94,828 9,798 208,242 +++ LT! Apr. 12 
63,093 17,196 2,592 30,301 80,820 12210 206,212 vo + 1B. June 2 
62,851 18,688 2,903 29,792 72,150 12.279 198,663 oes Dd, June 15 
63,731 18,771 4,155 29,024 79,190 14,168 209,039 +++ 16, — 7 
Sept. 15 


Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap . 22....18.50 Oct. 


si et... Divas 
By U. S. Smelters (a) Nov. . 2-14.20 Oct. 5 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) oo A Ceiling. tReturned to OPA Celling. 
Receipts Total OPS Ceiling. 
maa of lead receipts 
Receipts of lead in ore in scrap in ore, : . 
United States Foreign Total ote. {b) & scrap Antimonial Lead St oc ks 
1949 Total .... 420,122 93,061 513,183 58,447 571,630 at Primary Refineries 
1950 Total .... 430,072 76,160 506,232 43,666 549,898 (A. B. M. S.) 
1951 Total .... 376,851 75,515 452,366 36,510 488,876 (In. tone of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1952 ‘ on a 
August 11,166 43,559 2,560 an Se fe wee 
September 5,095 38,014 41,563 Feb. 8.738 7805 10.736 
6,925 40,695 44,402 Mar. 7,894 9,169 11,484 
14,009 44,546 47,209 Apr. 8,269 9,646 11,248 
10,317 43,086 46,776 May 


8.519 9,931 10.764 
98,276 504,266 546,111 June 7044 10/323 14'335 


7 0,045 ‘247 
rier oe urs Yay SAH 1008) 14H 
10,008 40,396 43,331 Sept. 6,998 9,874 15,877 
12,974 45,634 Oct. 6,543 10,967 15,742 
8,895 40,452 


. ’ , * 6, 
= So ie Nov. S52 116) 104 
a 42,364 3,441 aoe : 
17,082 44,421 4,061 . » ° 
; - 19,548 47,257 5,562 Antimonial Lead Production 
eptember 12,1 827 4,625 ; ; 
October 17,063 44.997 3,680 by P rps Refineries 
November 13,603 40,507 4,016 = re Se 
December 10,767 39,579 3,580 
Total 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 ond of: {951 1958 THe3 
1954 2 
January 13,309 39,511 3,162 42,673 Jan, = 6086 5, 761 ytd 
Feb. 6,504 4,395 3,682 
10,888 40,230 3,373 43,603 Mar 5.617 3.800 5.353 
12,006 43,526 3,550 47,076 Apr. 5.406 . 5.027 
13,173 41,681 4,524 46,205 May 4378 - 6.497 
11,141 36,903 4,484 41,387 June 4361 ‘ 9270 
11,750 40,016 3,300 43,316 July 7624 5/259 
14,984 41,959 3,742 45,701 Aug. 2716 ‘ 4.668 
12,820 41,655 4,060 45,715 Sept 4.227 CF 5509 
September 25,244 20,807 46,051 4,450 50,501 Oct. a 4862 5,100 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. 6,943 5,400 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and alsa to the possibility Dec. 6,317 3,060 
pond RE ye - yh Py Be BN 
i oe scrap boll 4 by primary refiners. " _ ™ F Total 65,311 56,854 61,762 
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U. S. Lead Ccnsumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 











U. K. Lead Consumption 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 





Statistics) 
1954 
one oes “na1e — a (in tons of 2,240 pounds) 
errs evtale.. ee aes 1952 1953 1954 
a aes +> oe . . ero 27,986 27,192 25,786 
Casting metals. . 5, ) 3 726 | a 25,096 24,552 25,837 
a ee Sa a aa ~ emai 24,695 25,226 29,442 
papee, See ay mee eer 22,359 24,869 25,820 
Sheet lead ....1: 16,761 2,133 2.249 May ...... 24,093 24,350 28,637 
eee snore ons Stape CO wae ae .i...: 21,903 23,612 28,574 
(antimonial a ee a ee 23,746 23,455 25,968 
(oxides) 107,663 12,954 15252 Aug. ...... 18,542 20,599 25,671 
a i a a ae 24,902 27,426 ..... 
Sow coos mts aera (acres ot 28,946 28,014. ..... 
Rana ig ae TE i000 26,996 27,358 ..... 
White lead 12,247 1,565 1,779 Dee. ...... 24,056 26,582 ..... 
Red lead and 
litharge -. 51,488 4.700 6,022 
Pigment colors .. 9380 1,085 1,288 Total ...293,320 303,753 ..... 
Other? P 6,244 1,038 698 
Total ... 79,359 8,388 9,787 
Chemicals: ° ° 
Tetraethyl lead. .109,788 14,036 13,627 American Antimony 
Total 113,859 14,036 13,86 _— 
Misc. Uses: Monthly Average Prices 
Annealing S 2,461 227 324 in bulk, f.o.b. Laredo 
Ge lies ‘so 133 (Conte per Wb. in tom lets) 
Weights and ss a 1951 1952 1953 1954 
estacte 607 532630 Jan. «35.46 50.00 34.50 28.50 
Total .-. 8,652 1,013 1,168 Feb. 42.00 50.00 34.50 28.50 
Other Uses ‘ Mar. 42.00 50.00 34.50 28.50 
Unclassified 9,245 1,030 1,028 Apr 42.00 48.85 34.50 28.50 
ne 718.695 80.870 095.¢sq Mey 4200 42077 3450 20.50 
Estimated unreport— , , June 42.00 39.00 34.50 28.50 
ed consumption 8.0 0 1,000 F 1,000 July 42.00 39.0) 34.50 28.50 
rota 727,000 82,000 97,000 Aug. 42.00 39.00 34.50 28.50 
Daily averaget .. 2,992 2.645 3.129 Sept. 42.00 39.60 34.50 28.50 
ae ; Oct. 42.00 39.00 34.50 28.50 
tIncludes lead content of leaded zinc 
oxide production Nov. 44.738 35.61 33.68 
’ == «ell bene lag — Sunda bmg Dec. 50.00 34.50 28.50 
holidays. ae Av. 42.354 42.17 33.93 





Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 





Stocks at Received Consumed Stocks at 
plants on during during plants on 
July 31* Aug. Aug. Aug. 31 
Refined soft lead ... 83,136 56,917 61,490 78,563 
Antimonial lead ay 20,344 23,187 24,461 19,070 
Unmelted white scrap 2,847 2,297 2,137 3,007 
Percentage metals 9,785 2,711 3,481 9,015 
Copper-base scrap 1,811 2,007 1,870 1,948 
Drosses, residues, etc. 8,470 1,700 1,537 8,633 
Total 126,393 88,819 £94,976 120,236 
* Revised 
t Excludes 678 tons of lead contained in leaded zinc oxide production. 
Consumption of Lead by Cisss of Pro!uct 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
AUGUST 
Soft and Peseeniane 
Antimonial Metal, 
Lead Drosses, Etc. Total 
Metal Products 60,934 8.874 69,808 
Pigments 9,057 42 9,109 
Chemicals ; 13,863 13,863 
Miscellaneous 1,168 1,168 
Unclassified . 919 109 1,028 
Teal |... . 85,951 9,025 $94,976 


¢ Excludes 678 tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 
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Lead Imports and Exports 
by Principal Countries 
(A.B.M.8.) 





Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric 
tons except where otherwise noted. 











IMPORTS 
1954 
June July Aug. 
U. S.*¥ (s.t......30,576 28,376 24,644 
Canada (s.t.) 11 2 Fie 
Belgium ........ 2,121 1,594 = 
Denmark ....... 1,742 615 792 
a a See an 5,728 3,739 4,174 
Germany: ...... 4,462 5,725 3,485 
. SR Ee oe 1,233 pata bik 
Netherlands 1,529 3,147 
i, a 323 rol ait 
Sweden ........ 406 1,436 1,318 
Switzerland .... 2,351 657 2,235 
U. K. (1t.)......15,581 13,650 11,810 
India (1.t.) ..... 897 976 cate 
EXPORTS 
GU Bt (eh)... 95 38 8 
Canada (s.t.) ...12,017 13,153 8,646 
Belgmum ......« 3,176 2,155 a3 
Denmark ....... 944 679 142 
ST OL ee 603 881 498 
Germany: ...... 1,390 2,070 2,403 
BRT. es awe says 2 rag oot 
Netherlands .... 652 637 
Switzerland .... 15 8 
N. Rhodesia (1.t.) 861 699 
+ Refined. 
t Includes scrap. 
* Includes lead alloys. 
French Lead Imports 
(A.B.M.8.) 
(In metric tons) 
1954 
July Aug. Sept. 
Ore (gross 
weight) ...... 6,290 8378 4,320 
0 rears ee 395 ~~ ee 
re 2 523 ee 
Fr. Morocco ... 5,893 6,837 3,309 
Fr. Equat. Africa ... 1,018 1,011 
Pig Lead: 
Argentiferous .. 10 
Germany (W.). 10 
Non-argenti- 
ee 3,739 4,174 5,644 
Belgium ....... 57 Aid “ee 
Germany (W.). 480 23 739 
_.. eS eees 500 olan bere 
ae ape 2 ais 
Fr. Morocco.... 1,862 1,803 1,816 
NOE. < dissin y 3% 840 2,346 2,989 
Jugoslavia ..... ee mie: 100 
Antimonial lead. 6 10 7 


U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-—Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 
—_———_- + 
(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) 
1954 
July 





June Aug. 
(Gross Weight) 


Lead and lead 


Se ae 15,581 13,650 11,810 
Meetraiia’. 2... 10,703 5,330 8,010 
er re 2,800 6,938 2,500 
Yugoslavia 175 400 500 
United States.. 650 200 300 
MO Lisa ¢ inew 4 1,100 775 500 
Other countries 153 7 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


American Zine Institute (East St. Louis) 


acnpgeage: FM with ie 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary Average Prices, Cents Per Pound 
It are in this report. Production from foreign ores also is included. 
(Tons of 2,000 ths.) 


oa Scoot he Gers Steck Orders Ave, 1951 1952 1953 1954 
win i t' Drawback = t Total at End at End Prod. : 17.50 19.50 12.596 9.76 
Monthly Avg. 70,669 38, ‘ ». 2,828 . 17.50 19.50 11.48 
Total 850,015 , : 1. t 


EM, . ' 2,828 . 17.50 19.50 11.024 
Total 870,113 ° ’ ' , . 17.50 19.50 11.00 

hly Ave. 72, ; , 1395 2,384 
ae “eas gen 5. en 17.50 19.50 11.00 
esthly Ave. 16.008 0. f eit 17.50 15.74 11.00 
5] Monthly Avg. 77,653 69, 733 76,568 2,553 17.50 15.00 11.00 


683,342 76,980 38,714 5 : 43,353 , ’ ’ - 17.50 14.077 11.00 
96,919 78,167 72,963 , i 78,435 


96.651 76.019 69.343 : : 78.129 t ; : - 17.50 14.01 10.18 


94,541 80,588 71,659 : 79,787 , : , 19.426 13.306 10.00 
95,342 78,563 81,439 f i 90,756 § 


88,149 81,363 71,175 ‘ 77,352 86,160 ; K - 19.50 12.50 10.00 
Total 961,430 803,343 ‘ 896,171 - 19.50 12.50 10.00 
Monthly Avg. 80,119 66,945 74,681 : 4 17.994 16.22 10.857 
Jan. 87,160 81,994 17,573 80,679 88,475 
Feb. 76,899 67,729 , 71,710 93,664 


Mar. . 83,485 72,388 ° ° 77,285 99,864 
Apr. . 80,459 78,211 7,617 86,043 94,280 


May ; 82,422 76,648 f 84.250 92.452 65 ° . . 
: 81,617 72,612 ‘ 76,784 97,285 ; 1 High Grade Zinc Prices 
: 80,825 f : 74.204 108.906 : 607 

83,241 a : 69,250 117,897 

81,211 ‘ 5 51.547 (141.561 

84,031 ‘ : 67.175 158,41 : : : 

75,891 6: , : 68,685 165,623 2), : (Delivered) 


a oie , ort een 180,843 , 2.5 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Monthly Avg. 80,933 x 73,126 (Cents per pound) 
J j ; ; 
Feb. 198712 «68020 Me - 66788 199, : 1951 1952 1953-1954 
Mar. 199,994 71,186 ‘ i ; ; : ; - 18.85 20.85 13.946 11.11 
Apr. 201,100 70,255 f @ ‘ ; , 
May 200.740 73,645 , : i ; , 2, - 18.85 20.85 1283 10.725 
June 209,828 71,466 72,257 2,2 685 12 201,05: 33, 2.38% 
July 201,124 70,749 59,157 : 5 , y x . 18.85 20.85 12.379 11.01 
Aug. 198,027 71,810 58,188 ‘52 4 ; 93,25: 055 2,316 
Sept. 198,258 60,137 64,548 072 2,265 77,885 75,508 8,81 2, » 18.85 20.85 12.35 11.60 
et. 75,505 67,047 78,867 ? ,415 52,187 51, 58S 2,16: 

: 10,080 weak 18.85 20.85 12.35 11.64 


° . 18.85 17.09 12.35 12.81 
U. S. Consumpt ion of Slab Zinc 09s eek 
Bureau of Mines 


i 427 12. . 
By Industries (gho nt Tong) . 18.85 15.427 1 60 12.35 
Galvan- Zn-ba Sane "Rottea Sine epide 7 - 1885 15.36 11.53 12.79 
izers ucts zinc other otal ” ‘ 
1947 Total 708,591, 71.151 26,328 780,675 + MOT MAE 1125 ES 
1948 Total ¢ 107,422 76672 24,247 806,802 - 20.85 13.85 11.35 
1949 Total ‘ 84.257 55,100 17,643 702,931 . 20.85 13.85 11.35 
1950 Total ..... 434,094 t 136,451 i 27,656 947,365 " 
1951 Total 386,373 266,442 141,456 ’ 28,738 887,009 - 19.344 17.57 12.207 
1952 a 
July 13,422 8,137 4 1,817 38,875 *East of Continental Divide. 
17,314 1,859 
— Sod oases U.K.Z Cc 
ctober 23,286 - K. Zinc Con i 
November 21,493 sumption 
December 25,146 


Total ’ 236,022 155,311 849,289 
1953 











(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


27,465 16,739 89,103 1952 5 
27/092 14/880 84,098 — prune 
29,790 17,162 91,544 : 24,454 20,311 25,286 
, 17, "426 
27,099 17,564 85,859 *- #28 e888 24,697 21,662 29,001 
22'832 12'361 73,031 20,421 26,084 
22740 15,739 79,100 
September .... 21,745 13,374 76,134 21,938 20,105 27,551 
October 29'854 13,709 78,071 637 21,141 29,665 
ovember 21,408 9,779 é 67,545 
December 24272 «10.758 70,273 19,226 23,012 
Total 305,346 177,301 53,784 38,037 977,636 : 16,511 17,341 


1954 

21,804 10,266 4,014 3,029 65,844 Sept. ...... 21,192 26,465 
22,184 8486 4,085 2280 64,178 Gers... 22,264 26,865 
6.54 026 "246 520 —«*73.,639 

24/176 8181 3933 2395 71.655 19,570 26,982 
22'081 8450 3848 3028 70,342 ' ; 26,689 
23°534 8860 4214 2880 74.665 
17.214 6135 3006 2712  63'314 
19,891 8,349 4,030 2,684 73,529 Total ...255,657 269,170 
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Mine Production of Zinc 


in United States 
(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


Mine Production of Lead 


in United States 
(U. 8. Duress : of Mines) 


(In short tons) (in chert | tons) 
Eastern Central Western Total Eastern Centra) Western Total 
States States States U.S.* States States States U.S.* 


1949 
156,324 78,284 349,264 583,882 Ttl. 8,719 156,400 238,843 404,032 
1950 

170,726 82,300 365,175 618,207 Tel. 8,470 163,489 257,766 429,875 
‘otal 188,525 92,457 398,128 679,111 Tel. 7,426 152,258 230,723 390,428 
1982 
Total 185,939 94,410 385,652 666,001 Ttl. 11,252 150,302 228,607 390,161 
1953 1953 
Apr. 16,215 7,459 27,429 51,103 Apr. 1,005 12,943 17,098 
May 14,864 6,851 26,075 47,790 May 911 12,268 15,866 
June 15,628 5,015 25,722 46,365 June 793 11,700 
July 15,640 2,771 23,894 42,305 July 764 11,277 
Aug. 14,288 3,104 23,573 40,965 Aug. 596 10,565 
Sept. 14,169 2,841 22,178 39,188 Sept. 616 10,595 
Oct. 14,741 2,821 21,209 38,771 Oct. 802 11,065 
Nov. 14,524 1,990 19,946 36,460 Nov. 813 10,022 24,671 
Dec. 14,709 1,646 21,390 37,745 Dec. 786 11,592 27,107 
Total 183,612 57,300 293,818 534,730 Ttl. 9,970 136,650 188,776 335,412 
1954 1954 
Jan. 13,772 4,575 20,505 38,852 Jan. 731 10,937 13,027 24,695 
Feb. 14,379 4,733 19,010 38,122 Feb. 684 11,709 15,050 27,443 
Mar. 15,242 5,462 20,548 41,252 Mar. 785 12,835 15,889 29,539 
Apr. 14,188 4,863 20,894 39,945 Apr. 752 11,786 14,306 26,844 
May 13,746 5,210 21,075 40,031 May 738 10,970 13,687 25,395 
June 14,563 5,410 20,463 40,436 June 782 i1,446 13,981 26,209 
July 13,866 5,309 19,501 38,676 July 681 11,253 13,357 25,291 
Aug. 14.867 5,595 18,283 £8,745 Aug. 850 11,655 14,606 27,311 
Sept. 14,452 5,380 14,598 34,430 Sept. 786 11,300 12,850 24,936 
* Includes Alaskan output in some months. * Includes Alaskan output in some months. 


31,052 
29,045 
28,349 
26,364 
26,083 
26,474 
26,652 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In Fine Ounces) 
Western 
States 


38,515,679 


Eastern 
States 


158,004 


Alaska* Total 
31,825 **39,100,923 


3,006,888 5,134 3,022,436 


Missouri 
1952 Total 391,707 
1953 
August 230 
September 420 3,042,472 6,441 3,065,320 
October 500 3,124,441 5,531 3,143,018 
400 2,931,892 4,236 2,954,654 
354 3,021,387 3,000 3,034,853 
223,500 36,354,685 39,111 36,776,003 


2,906,976 256 
2,981,326 178 
3,314,479 1,078 
3,093,436 547 
3,270,529 1,970 
3,197,890 5,275 
2,915,851 4,219 
s 19,145 2,923,951 5,740 
September 18,090 2,790,957 6,036 
*Alaska totals based on mint and smelter receipts. 
**Includes a total of 3,708 oz. from Illinois. 


25,220 
20,327 
21,825 
17,795 
17,997 
18,533 
18,702 


2,944,074 
3,011,603 
3,353,025 
3,124,881 
3,302,087 
3,232,365 
2,949,983 
2,958,875 
2,825,832 





Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S.* 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(In short tons) 

1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
50,045 48,767 54,356 50,023 67,954 76,934 89,895 116,247 
47,002 45,699 49,749 54,493 62,740 72,8374 92,649 110,483 
43,032 51,874 54,852 58,747 70,022 77,069 104,460 122,339 
51,007 53,277 54,076 58,024 67,701 102,071 120,434 
51,116 55,450 56,909 51,929 67,720 105,464 125,138 
46,259 48,557 54,184 60,400 67,454 104,152 120,758 

52,937 55,777 63,518 72,698 109,285 126,161 
54,953 52,001 63,006 73,816 110,545 125.296 
53,255 49,742 54,449 69,429 109,333 120,332 
54,526 45,790 62,915 72,647 108,219 
50,174 35,865 62,276 72,246 105,636 
53,474 34,161 65,897 72,454 110,291 





571,750 623,456 603,462 718,622 836,881 937,330 1,252,000 
*Based on producers’ reports to War Production Board to July, 1946. Thereafter to 


Bureau of Mines. The monthly figures are preliminary in nature and wi!! not add to the 
totals derived from the Bureau's annual industry canvass. 
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Mine Production of Gold 


in United States 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
(in fine ounces) 


Eastern Western 


inte States States Alaska* Total 


TU. 2,061 2,108,756 282,866 2,391,683 
TH. 2,511 1,749,580 205,452 1,957,543 
Til. 1,948 1,650,660 233,428 1,886,036 


1953 
Aug. 97 140,680 39,174 179,951 
Sept. 129 147,256 48,544 195,929 
Oct. 120 147,753 41,224 189,097 
Nov. 144 139,473 170,208 
Dec. 114 137,129 157,243 


Ttl 1,529 1,689,668 273, 479 1,964,676 


1954 
Jan. 105 137,310 1,585 139,000 
Feb. 126 130,410 1,212 131,748 
Mar. 158 141,266 149,317 
Apr. 69 134,616 138,223 
May 132 126,844 140,915 
June 147 140,243 179,180 
July 155 130,447 161,837 
Aug. 151 119,348 161,707 
Sept. 172 130,280 173, "556 
ad Paisate totals based on mint and smelter 
receipts. 


U. S. Silver Production* 
(A.B.M.S.) 
bars, 0.999 fine, and other refined forms) 
(In thousands of ounces; 
For. 
28,226 
37,656 
33,837 
36,653 


3,095 

2,536 

2,533 

Pod he 4,334 

September . 2,613 

October ... 3,431 

November . 4,707 

December . 1,811 

Total 37,764 
1954 

January ... 3,372 2,674 

February .. 3,163 3,729 

pow: 3,729 

3,708 

3,335 


Dom.+ 
1949 Total 34,559 
1950 Total 42,068 
1951 Total 39,967 
1952 Total 40,245 


eee , ’ 
September . 2'840 3,797 6,637 
* The separation between silver of foreign 
and domestic origin on the basis of refined 
bars and other refined forms is only ap- 
proximate. 
+ Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
. Mint. 


Average Silver Prices 


(Cents per fine ounce) 

1951 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 88.71 88.00 84.44 85.25 
Feb. 90.16 88.00 85.25 85.25 
Mar. 90.16 88.00 85.25 85.25 
Apr. 90.16 88.00 85.25 85.25 


May 90.16 85.405 85.25 85.25 
June 88.553 82.75 85.25 85.25 
July 90.16 82.886 85.25 85.25 
Aug. 90.16 83.25 85.25 85.25 
Sept. 90.16 83.25 85.25 85.25 
Oct. 88.14 et 
Nov. 88.00 
Dec. 88.00 : 
Av 89.377 85.183 

Note — The averages are based on the 
price of refined bullion imported on or after 
August 31, 1942. 
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U. S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1954 





June 

Ore, cone., matte 

and other un- 

refined (cont.). 53 
Refined ingots, 

bars, etc.+ ....20,216 19,811 
Cameage. .. .... 28 
Argentina 996 
Brazil 5 2,804 
Austria 56 
Denmark ... 
France 
Germany 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland .. 
U. Kingdom .. 
India 

Japan 
Australia ae 
Other countries 39 75 


Total Exports: 

Crude & refined 20,269 20,09$ 
Pipes & tubes .. 132 85 
Plates & sheets. . 12 3 
33 
290 


July 


288 


6,328 
3,061 
922 
2,367 
739 
112 
1,063 
341 
728 
191 


Wire, bare 

Building wire 
and cablet 

Weatherproof 


323 


21 


Insulated copper 
wire, n.e.s.{ 


. 2,672 1,233 


223 
12 


679 


+ Includes exports of refined copper re— 
sulting from scrap that was reprocess— 


ed on toll for 
tGross weight; 
specified. 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


account of the shipper. 
n.e.s. — not elsewhere 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1954 





June July 


Slabs, blocks, 
etc. 


Canada 
Mexico 


Belgium 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U. Kingdom .. 
Korea 
Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 
slab, blocks ... 1,058 
Scrap: ashes, dross 
& skimmings.. 
Rolled in sheets, 
plates & strips? 
Alloys ex brass 
and bronze ... 72 83 


Die castings .... 29 18 


+ Includes 
plates. 
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(W.). 


1,898 


332 215 


photoengraving 
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sheets 


34 
49 


and 


U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.8S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1954 





June July 


9,841 
3,159 
903 
1,321 
64 
1,042 
758 
Philippines .... 2,117 
U. of S. Africa 322 411 
Australia 2 45 
Other countries 38 21 
Blister copper 
(content) 


Ore, matte & 
reg. (cont.) 


..27,047 20,596 
2,820 
11,689 

Belg. Congo ... 535 
N. Rhodesia 

U. of S. Africa 1,666 
Turkey 

Australia 
Refined cathodes 

and shapes ..46,484 
4,242 


3,340 
1,665 
547 


31,412 
5,807 
23,143 
1:600 
250 


39,262 


398 
Yugoslavia .... 83 
Belg. Congo .. 99 
Other countries... 32 
Total Imports: 
Crude & refined 81,466 
In rolls, sheets 
or rods 
Old and scrap 
(content) 
Composition metal 
(content) 
Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 


61,849 
632 
404 446 


318 171 


U. S. Lead Exports 


Aug. 


10,618 
3,010 
1,168 
1,614 

576 
535 
321 
2,328 
964 


102 
27,520 
3,992 
14,650 
7,784 
1,094 
16,413 
6,620 
826 
6,412 
1,305 
447 
303 
500 
54,551 
570 


(A.B.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1954 





June July 
Pigs and bars ... 38 
Canada 
Cuba 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Philippines 
Costa Rica .... 
Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Ore, base bul- 
lion, refined .. 38 
Sheets & pipes.. 35 
Typemetal 8 
Antimonial 4 
200 


Aug. 
8 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 


1939 

Copper, Domestic Av. 
(Electro, Del. Valley).11.20 
EAOO: Ge Bed ccveeveces OS 


P. W. Zinc ag St. 
Louis, f. b. 


New York, “tel. tie 
Tin, Spot—Straits, N. Y. ... 
Aluminum Ingot 99%-++-. .20.00 


Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 
f. o. b. Laredo) 


8.25 
5.05 
15.00 


-12.36 14.50 


Nov. 
1946 Nov. 20 
14.375 


1954 


30.00 
15.00 


11.50 
12.00 
90.875 
22.20 


28.50 


U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1954 





June July 
Ore, matte, etc. 

(content) ..11,201 14,512 
Canada 5,100 
Mexico 87 
Guatemala ; 282 
Honduras adi 

1,127 
2,584 
1,932 

143 
3,257 


Peru 
U. of S. Africa 1, 475 
Philippines .... 307 
Australia 
Other countries 25 
Base bullion 
(content) .... 41 
Peru 41 Ee 
Pigs and bars ..30,576 28,376 
t 7,810 
6,313 
2,624 
442 
Netherlands ae 
Spain = 551 
U. Kingdom ... 15 
Yugoslavia 4,471 
Algeria 
Australia 


Total Imports: 
Ore, base bullion, 
41,818 42,888 
Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) ... 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal .. 
Lead content 
thereof 


6,150 


931 355 


545 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


Aug. 


14,016 
3,128 
252 
121 
474 
1,237 
3,667 
5,106 
31 


(A.B.M.8.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1954 





June July 


. 38,463 34,129 
13,354 12,502 
16,436 10,456 


Zinc ore 
(content) 


Canada 


Guatemala 
Honduras oe A 
Bolivia 74 


7,629 
Yugoslavia ... 2,313 
U. of S. Africa 245 
Australia 198 
Philippines .... 62 33 
Zinc blocks, 
pigs, etc. 
Canada 
Mexico 


163 


ee She 14,559 20,019 
11,376 18,394 

120 
560 
146 
771 

Netherlands ... 28 

Belg. Congo ... 1,218 

Australia 

Total Imports: 


Zinc ore, 
blocks, pigs ..53,022 54,148 


Dross and skim. ... 21 
Old and worn out 232 


Belgium 


Aug. 
44,721 


11,612 
530 

9 
11,410 
5,311 
2,180 
687 
1,532 
281 

55 


524 
840 


56,131 
23 


27 





World Production of Copper 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


United Canada Mexico Chile Peru Fed. Norway United Yugo- India Japan Turkey Aus- Northern Union 
States (crude) Rep. of Kingdom _ slavia tralia Rho- of South 

Germany desia Africa 
(b) (ec) (d) (e) (f-h) (e) (f) (c) (c) (d) 


- 964,589 269,971 60,511 25,495 234,647 +++. 100,254 cee 16,984 349,667 36,104 


(a) 


- 961,886 258,868 60,874 22,640 206,747 11,206 163,968 7,009 104,060 5 21,119 336,883 37,459 


82,221 24,039 5,608 20,358 Te eee y ee 7 owe 28,636 
81,739 22,197 4,766 , 19,097 cece eces eae 2 eee y 30,001 
84,091 22,299 4,624 2 ee ee eres y TT 7 eee 2,92 25,280 
75,838 22,110 5,931 oece 625 5 5: eee 35,790 
79,938 5,621 2 ° ames . q eos 
79,376 5,352 vee 5 2,343 
4,974 ’ eevee Ale 2 2,536 
5,888 y suse 2 cee 
5,486 2,268 2 odes y 5 5 1,618 
5,075 2,303 21,429 seco 2,2 2,338 784 151 
63,380 74% 25,803 233,330 13,306 5, 100,381 25,641 08 382,884 


1,111 18,079 2, 10,211 us a 29,856 
939 11,404 10,052 nee 2,483 25,947 
10,926 2,2 11,240 are Alt 33,021 
13,289 3 y 11,074 «He . 36,250 
y 11,670 q 11,030 wes 5 32,154 
I 28,590 2, 20,016 »2e 11,920 3,09 8,654 $2 9: 31,982 

66,070 26,552 5,65 34,670 23,6 1,109 11,759 ones 10,519 See 3,276 32,077 

52,825 5,38 21,992 owes 11,758 gan Rens ude eres 32,709 
61,612 5,138 2,579 Saha kx eas ee a ee 34,513 prerae 
(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake’. 
Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received.from Cuba and Philippines. (b) Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
in concentrates, matte, ect., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home: e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelt production. (g) Refinery 

production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. *. Refined. 


World Production of Refined Lead 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Canada Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed. Italy Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- French Tunisia Rho- 
Rep. of slavia tralia Moroco desia 
Germany (a) 








1951 

Fetal pileades 62,712 419,352 53,831 170,766 39,683 45 18,516 217,301 20,287 2: 15,646 1,602,601 
ve 

boy 32,77 3,389 248,551 59,607 152,751 38,504 20,382 217,293 { ; 14,112 1,783,643 

Mar. . 5, 24,883 .25 5,348 14,149 7,098 20,683 

| eee 3,758 15,830 ,412 05 4,894 13,484 3! ,202 2,09 19,863 

May 3, , 27,932 x 4,884 13,698 y 2 25,190 

June . x 15,265 F 4,247 14,217 2,965 6§&,: 5 5 21,992 

July . asa 9,6 18,002 5,36 6,206 3,352 13,588 .259 3,705 ,06 103 22,958 

Aug. 5 19,801 4 6,164 3,866 12,265 5 2 2 55 =. 22,312 

Sept. 2,15 2,382 18,394 5,865 6,424 6,529 12,880 ’ 5 5,875 f 24,817 

eee is 2,646 19,907 5,935 6,457 6,208 14,610 72 5,635 ’ é 23,754 

Nov. .. 52,562 4 17,847 5,302 6,648 5,637 15,165 f 2 20,095 

re 6 3 19,262 5,63 6,900 6,584 15,674 3, : 2,467 26,464 

Total 3,885 25,075 520 84,162 60,887 164,077 53,75 ‘ 25,8 241,419 

1954 7 e i ‘ 25,901 6 160,206 

Jan. 5 3, 17,374 5,292 6,719 6,501 15,205 

Fob. ... 2,046 2,326 16,052 3,62 6,792 6,078 12,996 3,5 8 2,125 2,87 19,085 4 q . 139,053 

Mar. 50, 245 22,638 5,30% 6,416 5,767 14,445 3,96 03: 5,83 17,244 ‘ a 163,582 

SE uk at od ae 6,73 87! ‘ 6,063 7,666 13,147 255 ,637 ‘ 2,92 17,796 ‘ 205 845 156,479 

May patoeeees 9,139 5,10 20,723 6,101 6,953 13,030 < 5,728 6, 76% y 23,052 ot 2 ¢ y 163,762 

June ... 7 »317 e 62 332 6,282 6,256 14,642 3,6 fi 5,§ 3,068 28,049 +783 3,83 56! 152,273 

duly ...... { cvse- fe4t4- 16,985... 3.78 317 6,15 3,5 2,377 568 456 149,181 

Aug. 1,402 10,826 eee tenes  wte 2,238 

Sept. 


(a) Production 





World Production of Slab Zinc 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


United Can. Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed. Great Italy Nether- Norway Spain Yugo- Japan Aus- Rho- 
States Rep. of Britain lands slovia tralia desia 
(a) (b) (b-c) (a) Germany (b) (a) (b) (b) (d) 


931,833 218,548 57,990 1,003 220,479 155,024 78,101 52,058 4 44,971 28,444 .... 62,109 88,103 25,301 2,065,216 
961,430 223,140 61,456 5 205,909 162,272 76,981 555 43,061 23,329 15,943 77,203 97,931 25,687 2,141,088 


83,485 20,693 
80,459 20,004 
82,422 20,090 
81,617 20,590 
80,825 21,595 
83,241 21,703 
81,211 21,157 
84,031 21,880 
75,891 21,051 
79,116 21,899 


971,191 247,707 


19,041 52 25 7 ‘ 5 2,179 8,298 2,240 191,311 

19,043 7 x : 2,148 b 7,951 2, 184,632 

19,216 R 222 ’ 2,140 5 8,211 189,026 

17,789 185 3,023 2 2,095 7,249 186,023 

16,824 3, 1,985 8,195 184,241 

16,135 5,29 3,7 5, 1,889 8,292 184,167 

16,248 ° 82 1,965 8,164 183,899 

16,584 = 7,3 ® 2,256 9,545 191,766 

17,183 2 2,276 2,259 9,471 181,006 

1,119 18,218 424 § 8 17,623 : 2,286 2 2,324 6 8,176 9,841 192,215 
9,819 213,215 89,218 81,436 5 27,721 24,152 86,833 101,003 2,228,017 
1,958 2,261 8,383 2,520 188,550 


Seamew 


1S OH) 


C2 on ee 
wKoooSD 

 ~3 Go 3 = 
COPMANAH Dee 


i] 


Jan. 78,561 17,156 5,151 1,065 19,082 10,081 15,453 
Feb. 68,020 15,199 4,710 1,078 18,968 8,988 13.872 2,114 1,938 7,711 2,380 170,123 
Mar. 71,186 16,550 5,258 1,537 19,213 10,645 15,420 2,474 2,137 9,588 2,520 186,920 
Apr. 70,258 16,250 4,798 1,365 19,262 10,413 15,287 2 2,452 1,921 9,526 2,520 181,876 
May 73,654 16,530 5,090 1,689 20,095 10.485 15,859 7,25! : 2,562 1,990 9,880 2,576 189,225 
June 71,540 17,017 4,826 1,641 19,973 10,159 15,014 ue 5,857 2,479 1,986 9,073 37 2,604 185,573 
July 70,749 17,917 5,038 573 Raut 10,341 15,764 of 495 2,600 23% 2,223 16 9,747 2,604 188,455 
Aug. 71,810 18,756 5,035 1.609 a a ; 2,632 
Sept. 60,092 18,028 4,876 1,373 2,408 

(a) Partially electrolytic. (b) Entirely electrolytic. above totals omits produc- 
tion in Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics 
(In long tons) 
At start of: 1952 1953 
Jan. ....113,359 131,968 
Feb. ..-106,890 135,221 
Mar. 103,123 146,911 
Apr. ....103,521 149,177 
May ....107,906 165,385 
June ....114,119 182,500 
July ....106,809 185,946 
Aug. 107,619 198,609 
Sept. ....121,152 27,422 
Oct. . .121,649 31,850 
Nov. 119,052 36,824 
Dec. . .126,394 50,407 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 
British Burean of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics 
(In long tons) 
At start of: 1952 1953 
Jan. . W167 23,090 
+2 oa: 27,486 
ree 16,518 
.---110,598 13,781 
. .116,249 17,144 
120,261 29,007 
121,576 26,868 
116,283 25,820 
116,480 28,290 
. 109,323 22,886 
107,160 29,279 
. 88,514 29,174 


U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics 


(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zinc. 


1954 
55,344 
60,402 


1954 
26,887 
32,653 
30,697 
28,312 
30,005 
29,793 
30,437 
29,492 
26,298 


Cone. 


1954 
27,652 
35,411 
37,646 
40,710 
38,953 
38,409 


1953 
52,422 


1954 
45,731 
42,581 
33,912 
26,076 
32,517 
33,801 


. 166,050 
16,545 
20,401 
23,783 
30,821 
34,078 
31,661 
34,609 
33,348 
27,981 
24,731 


Dec. 22,462 


U. K. Copper Imports 

(British Bureau of Non-—Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 

(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1954 

July 





June Aug. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 
copper alloys. 
Copper un- 
wrought: 
Electrolytic ....25,104 
Other refined .. 1,827 
Blister or 
rough 
Rods, sections, 
etc., and wire of 
brass and other 
alloys of copper 15 15 4 
Other 8 23 17 
U. of S. Africa 200 13 
N. Rhodesia ...23,494 15,059 
Canada 5,562 
Belgium 1,409 
Germany 1,100 
Sweden 
United States .. 
Chile 
Other countries 
40,372 


METALS, NOVEMBER, 


.40,372 30,981 35,438 


18,219 
1,250 


20,445 
3,070 
13,418 


11,469 11,902 


21,197 
4,565 
, 1,000 
(W.). 625 304 
2,493 
5,721 5,746 
1,014 133 
30,981 35,438 


1,103 


1954 


4 


Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 


(In tons of 


1949 Total 
1950 Total . 
1951 Total 
1952 Total 
1953 


. 305,614 
. 303.833 
- 300,665 
. 313,374 


204 427 
243,152 
243,836 


14,856 
13,788 
11,109 
17,765 
19,323 
19,148 
18,502 
192,337 


18,520 
19,322 
21,361 
18,542 
20,826 
20,423 
18,082 
16,809 


September 

October 

November .. 

December 
Total 

1954 

January 

February 


August 


2,240 


Ber ed Brass,etc Sulpha 
14° 180,227 10,87 


13,738 
11,041 
14/629 


11,206 


961 
1,041 
1,197 
1,110 
1,210 
1,158 
1,235 

539 


Be Total 


496,720 
521,998 
554,853 
571,839 


32,366 
30,873 
27,669 
39,449 
43,742 
42,217 
42,233 
447,260 


42,902 
42,667 
48,607 
43,222 
48,399 
49,474 
42,417 
39,961 


Virgin 
318,736 
333,700 
330,361 
347,646 


15,416 
14,698 
22,973 
29,437 
32,615 
31,118 
32,570 
322,311 


35,344 
31,951 
37,382 
30,938 
37,339 
37,109 
29,644 
28,741 


Scra: 
1 77,984 
188,298 
224,487 
224,193 


16,950 
16,175 

4,696 
10,012 
11,127 
11,099 

9,668 


124,949 


7,558 
10,716 
11,225 
12,284 
11,060 
12,365 
12,773 
11,270 





U. K. Zinc Imports 

(British Bureau of Non-—Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 

(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) 

1954 

July 





June Aug. 
(Gross Weight) 
Zinc ore 
and conc. 

Australia 

Canada 

Other countries 4.078 
Zine conc.+ .  aepnee 
Australia 


17,879 
16,761 


9,832 
6,804 
1,118 
11,185 
8,200 


2,613 
372 


3,028 
ft 


Zine and 
zinc alloys ... 

Zinc or spelter, 
unwrought, in 
ingots, blocks, 
bars, slabs and 
cakes 

Other 

N. Rhodesia ... 
Australia 


. 12,325 12,556 


12,530 
26 62 
333 493 
1,000 751 
Canada 6,108 4,461 
Belgium 2,531 758 
Germany ys 6 + 
Netherlands ... 21 50 
Norway = 252 250 
United States.. 1,949 1,350 845 
Other countries 430 955 1,408 
12,325 12,556 9,020 


+ British Bureau of Non—Ferrous Metal 
Statistics. The estimated zinc content 
is not the content of the gross weights 
as officially reported for any compa— 
rable period, 

t Not yet available. 


Zinc Imports 
by Principal Countries 


(A.B.M.8.) 


and Exports 


Reported in slabs, blocks, etc.; metric 
tons except where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 


U. S. 


(s.t.) 


Canada (s.t.) 


Germany? 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Switzerland+ 


U. K. 


(1.t.) 


India (1.t.) 


U. S. 
Canada (643 .. 


~~ 





June 
20, 019 
11 
229 
240 
7122 
4,448 
921 
1,606 
2,043 
1,546 
12,556 
3,045 


EXPORTS 


(s.t.) 


Germany* 
Italy 


Netherlands .... 


Norway 
Switzerland?* 
U. K.t (1.t.) 


N. Rhodesia (1.t.) 1,941 


Belg. Congo .... 


t Inclu ludes scrap. 
t Includes manufactures. 


"15,654 


1,639 
27,581 
8,164 
5 

93 
920 
1,538 
1,184 
466 
360 
2,541 


1,887 1,331 


11 "410 


461 
683 
4,204 


2,344 
819 
9,020 


1,230 
14,934 
279 
141 
627 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 


TIN CONTENT OF TIN IN ORE 
Con- Stock at 


Produc- 


Imports tion* 


29,350 


2,364 


sump- end of 
tion** period* Imports 


2,450 


29,900 


2,800 


2,450 


1,444 


2,885 


TIN METAL 


tion* 


29,521 


2,410 
2,895 
3,289 
2,611 
2,893 
2,667 
2,521 
2,249 


28,860 


2,718 


Con- 
Produc- sump- 


Stock at 
Exports & end of 


tion Re-exports period 


1,721 


1,332 
1,730 
2,195 
2,195 
1,379 

926 

823 


18,634 14,450 


1,663 652 


*As penal by International Tin Study Group. Production of Tin Metal includes nese 


duction from imported scrap and residues refined on toll. 
**Own estimates. 


but include official warehouse stocks. 


Stocks exclude strategic stock 
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Canada's Copper Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(Refined Copper) 
(In Tons) 

1951 1952° 1953 1954 
Jan. 20,870 20,364 21,830 15,001 
Feb. 18,342 18,901 21,075 13,954 
Mar. 20,564 20,480 22,432 21,075 
Apr. 20,347 20,363 21,747 20,412 
May 22,731 20,548 20,179 23,012 
June 21,315 20,274 18,384 23,344 
July 20,142 14,196 19,996 21,582 
Aug. 21,740 9,396 19,886 22,000 
Sept. 18,624 10,323 16,777 
Oct. 21,260 12,761 17,675 
Nov. 19,195 11,282 17,101 
Dec. 20,336 17,432 18,703 





Year 245,466 196,320 235,787 


Canada's Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 
(In Tons) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 8,081 9,237 7,668 9,081 
Feb. 6,600 4,947 16,411 8,385 
Mar. 7,388 11,104 10,578 11,671 
Apr. 12,336 10,948 11,153 11,218 


May 6,940 11,355 14,726 18,407 
June 8,115 8,178 15,053 14,877 
July 9,160 7,815 13,939 15,467 
Aug. 6,503 13,739 7,272 14,158 


Sept. 8,010 10,908 8,139 
Oct. 6,968 11,040 8,957 
Nov. 3,387 10,004 9,062 
Dec. 13,343 4,500 9,036 


eeeee 





Year 101,831 113,675 131,994 


Canada’s Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Recoverable Lead)* 
(In Tons) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 16,099 15,271 19,502 17,716 


Feb. 12,001 11,072 16,888 16,863 
Mar. 12,632 15,522 14,183 17,104 
Apr. 10,063 14,547 18,640 19,452 


May 11,126 13,770 16,120 19,953 
June 13,811 11,172 15,302 18,988 
July 11,017 11,460 11,969 19,164 
Aug. 13,797 13,605 13,864 18,242 
Sept. 11,899 14,488 14,335 
Oct. 15,052 16,641 16,327 
Nov. 14,785 12,884 19,433 
Dec. 15,562 18,406 19,273 


oeeee 


eeeee 





Year 158,231 168,842 195,836 


* New base bullion from Canadian ores plus 


recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 
shipped for export. 
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Canada’s Lead Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(In Pigs) 
(In Tons) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 10,081 8,136 11,212 6,170 
Feb. 6,527 9,702 8,710 7,560 
Mar. 10,873 10,851 14,943 11,092 
Apr. 8,537 10,450 14,765 9,606 
May 14,813 11,020 7,039 11,483 
June 5,756 10,466 13,434 12,018 
July 5,795 10,249 1,537 13,152 
Aug. 4,894 10,642 8,869 8,646 
Sept. 6,944 14,121 3,903 
Oct. 8,660 13,193 7,532 
Nov. 12,929 12,703 6,581 
Dec. 9,927 8,208 4,354 





Year 105,736 129,741 102,879 


Canada's Zinc Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(Refined Zinc) 
(In Tons) 

1951 1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 18,244 19,242 18,370 17,155 
Feb. 16,710 17,411 18,677 15,199 
Mar. 18,138 18,953 20,693 16,550 
Apr. 17,484 19,415 20,003 16,249 
May 18,116 18,786 20,090 16,530 
June 18,222 18,728 20,589 17,017 
July 18,232 19,411 21,595 17,917 
Aug. 18,352 18,924 21,703 18,755 
Sept. 17,956 18,230 21,157 ..... 
Oct. 17,786 19,764 21808 ..... 
Nov. 18,683 16,114 21,051 ..... 
Dec. 20,271 18,232 21,899 ..... 





Year 219,194 222,200 247,707 ..... 


Canadas Zinc Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(Slabs in Tons) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 


Jan. 13,277 9,209 17,478 16,625 
Feb. 4,602 17,639 13,580 11,328 
Mar. 12,185 21,839 18,307 18,199 
Apr. 14,014 18,205 17,068 17,926 
May 13,776 12,514 15,595 13,926 
June 14,337 14,393 14,919 15,654 
July 13,597 12,800 10,068 14,934 
Aug. 11,669 10,040 8,594 ..... 
Sept. 10,435 12,594 9,423 ..... 
Oct. 16,370 11,454 11,862 ..... 
Nov. 12,371 14,135 10,685 ..... 
Dec. 12,500 12,042 10,809 ..... 


Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(In ores and concentrates) 
(Fine Ounces) 





1952 1953 1954 
Jan. 172,826 522,073 547,951 
Feb. 144,635 218,421 567,225 
Mar. 154,163 263,650 849,502 
Apr. 280,130 311,141 572,059 
May 222,133 419,569 660,724 
June 273,447 323,913 682,906 
July 380,190 614,320 1,210,045 
Aug. 277,597 533,155 953,379 
Sept. 209,566 Pp eee 
Oct. 928,483 1,015,012 ...... 
Nov. 353,841 463,667 .....- 
Dec. 149,437 AT3,B26 =. cee 
Year 3,546,448 5,686,518 ...... 


Canada's Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(In Ounces) 
1952 1953 1954 

Jan. 1,803,848 2,459,531 2,553,293 
Feb. 2,022,126 2,255,113 2,050,440 
Mar. 2,085,986 2,458,022 2,314,392 
Apr. 2,521,864 3,076,852 2,700,315 
May 2,274,279 2,520,180 2,507,702 
June 1,907,137 1,538,663 2,702,761 
July 1,831,089 2,353,542 2,731,774 
Aug. 2,214,798 2,029,346 2,838,943 
Sept. 1,817,435 2,067,294 
Oct. 1,857,118 2,097,630 
Nov. 2,421,617 2,207,170 
Dec. 2,464,930 2,361,452 


eeeeeeee 


eee eeee 





Year 25,222,227 28,424,795 


Canada's Nickel Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(In Tons) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 


Jan. 10,993 11,813 12,446 12,670 
Feb. 9,702 10,719 10,612 11,795 
Mar. 11,676 12,381 12,218 13,502 
Apr. 10,603 12,318 11,791 12,931 
May 12,528 12,413 11,560 13,364 
June 11,889 12,563 11,647 13,174 
July 11,828 10,426 11,751 12,801 
Aug. 12,304 11,975 11,681 13,319 
Sept. 11,682 10,982 11,981 ..... 
Oct. 11,758 11,773 12,419 ..... 
Nov. 11,570 11,381 12,714 ..... 
Dec. 11,370 11,815 11,996 ..... 





Year 146,133 166,864 158,388 ..... 


Year 137,903 140,559 143,016 ...... 
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Canadian Copper Exports 





(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(A.B.M.8.) 
(In tong of 2,000 lbs.) 
1954 
May June July 
Ore, Matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) .... 3,565 6,380 3,384 
United States .. 2,371 4,027 2,563 
Germany (W.) 379 725 ate 
MOEway ..<.... 724 1,537 701 
U. Kingdom ... 91 91 120 

Ingots, bars, 

a ee 18,407 14,877 15,467 
United States .. 5,300 5,517 6,918 
eee 671 281 937 
Premee ........ 662 662 662 
Germany (W.) 95 140 mien 
U. Kingdom ...11,679 8,277 6,950 


Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 21,972 21,257 18,851 
Old and scrap .. 1,086 931 897 
Rods, strips, sheet 

and tubing ... 739 


1,127 1,101 


Canadian Lead Exports 





(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(A.B.M.S8.) 

(In tans of 2,000 Ibs.) 

1954 
May June July 

Ore (lead 

content) ..... 5,036 8,035 6,912 
United States .. 4,247 3.659 4,390 
Belgium ....... oe bee Bee 
Germany ...... 789 2,486 1,263 


Refined lead ....11,483 12,017 13,153 


United States .. 5,525 17,721 8,053 
- faa 1 aia steal 
ESS 85 124 565 
U. Kingdom ... 5,740 4,172 4,480 
ME ib Secs cae 131 Pr. 54 
Other countries 1 iw é 1 


Total Exports: 

Ore & Refined ..16,519 20,052 20,065 
Pipe & tubing .. 6 2 1 
Lead scrap ..... 95 1 + 


Canadian Zinc Exports 





(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





(A.B.M.8.) 
(In tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
1954 
May June July 
Ore (zinc 
content) ..... 12,078 19,496 22,672 
United States ..12,078 12,460 11,667 
Belgium ...... ue? 479 6,422 
i, ae be 1,787 pats 
Norway ....... .. 4 
U. Kingdom ... ‘ 4,770 — 
Slab zinc ...... 13,926 15,654 27,581 
United States .. 8,581 10,625 18,999 
RS ae 4 ae 34 20 
U. Kingdom ... 5,345 4,985 8,402 
RE the desc: <-.-« adie ad 129 
Other countries... bl 31 


Total Exports: 


Ore and slabs. . .26,004 35,150 50,253 


Zinc scrap, 

dross, ashes .. 734 445 668 
United States .. 48 oe 50 
Belgium ....... 563 397 370 
Germany (W.) 79 48 100 
0 Ee ee 28 ada matte 
_. eee 16 See at 
Netherlands ... ov. 26 148 
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Copper Imports and Exports 


by Principal Countries 
(A.B.M.8.) 





Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; metric 
tons except where otherwise noted. 


IMPORTS 
1954 
June July Aug. 
U.S. (blist., s.t.) 27,047 20,596 27,520 





(ref., s.t.) ....46,484 31,412 16,413 
Belgium? ....... 24,710 7,015 ae 
Denmark ....... 326 213 206 
France (crude)... 1,051 2,813 xd 

(refined) ..... 9,166 13,501 9,710 
a EN aR 5,191 3,060 ae 
Germany ....... 21,713 22,041 14,909 
Netherlands . 1533 2,767 
PR oes cloves 982 Bos er 
GWOGEN 2006655 4,679 4,294 3,385 
Switzerland ..... 3,120 2,872 3,776 
Duma: Geet cw 3 40,372 30,981 35,438 
India (ref., 1.t.). 1,349 1,850 

EXPORTS 


U.S. (ref., s.t.)..20,216 19,811 23,245 
Canada (refined, 


ht aie: 14,877 15,467 14,158 
|) ee 11,785 9,464 
Denmark ....... 80 84 
| | ae 75 ths, ait 
Germany ....... 3,171 1,854 3,374 
WOrWway okies. 1,110 nthe =e 
Sweden ........ 1,340 2,901 1,967 
U.S GR) wan. 32388. 2388 2,368 


Belg. Congoit...14,596 17,765 
N. Rhodesia (ref. 
& blist., 1.t.)..30,031 30,900 35,866 


t Includes old. 

+ Includes copper alloys. 

t Copper wire bars and ingot bars 99% 
and copper ingots 97%. 


+ 
+ 


French Zinc Imports 


(A.3B.M38.) 
(In metric tons) 








1954 
July Aug. Sept. 


Ore (gross 

weight) ...... 18,544 19,168 34,983 
Canada ....... 2,778 270 2,563 
, ae same mae 2,947 
Belgium ....... cee 500 500 
Germany (W.). 250 476 
a 1,748 52 bea 
2a 204 1,401 1,399 
WOCWEF 6. ce... 1,105 — 
eee ... 4,913 5,705 
Aipotia «os. kis 4,384 6,492 4,065 
Fr. Morocco ... 4,925 1,670 15,765 
wae FS. < 421 2,289 531 
Australia ...... 3,834 1,508 

Slabs, bars, 

blocks, etc. ... 722 683 876 
United States .. 51 
ae 25 vee paua 
Belgium ....... 645 410 742 
Pee ee pal 100 125 
Netherlands ... Ped 150 
U. Kingdom ... 1 ee news 
pe ee ae 23 9 


French Copper Imports 


(A.B.M38.) 





(In metric tons) 
1954 
July Aug. Sept. 





Crude copper for 
refining (blis- 
ter, black and 
cement) ...... 2,813 es 813 
Belg. Congo ... 813 sw 813 
U. of S. Africa.. 2,000 5 a vr 
Refined ........ 13,501 9,710 15,701 
United States .. 2,618 4,335 5,401 
ee er 750 450 854 
PR Cosi ok cis 468 727 495 
Belgium ....... 3,905 874 4,043 
Germany (W.). 70 903 251 
DOI bis - 5 23 baat 10 
U. Kingdom ... 565 872 259 
Yugoslavia .... pany Faxs 75 
Belg. Congo ... 4,734 1,434 3,577 
Other Br. Africa 
(East Coast) .. 341 ree! 537 


Other countries 27 115 199 


Total Imports 


Crude & refined. .16,314 9,710 16,514 


French Metal Exports 


(A.B.M.8.) 





(In metric tons) 


1954 
July Aug. Sept. 





Lead: 
Ore (gross 
weight) 
Pig lead: 
Non-argenti- 
ee 881 498 1,080 
Antimonial lead 25 53 34 
Zine: 
Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. ... 93 141 55 
Copper: 
Crude copper for 
refining (blis- 
ter, black and 
cement) ...... 1,030 58 


Bie 3 15 7 10 


French Metal Exports 


(A.B.M.8.) 





(In metric tons) 


1954 
June July Aug. 





Lead: 
Ore (gross 
weight) 
Pig lead: 
Non-argenti- 


ae 603 881 498 
Antimonial lead 91 25 53 


Zire: 

Slabs, bars, 
blocks, etc. ... 121 92 141 

Copper: 

Crude copper for 
refining (blis- 
ter, black and 

cement) . 


ee 37 15 7 


1,030 58 
31 





1949 Total 
1950 Total 
1951 Total 
1952 


Nonferrous Castings 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands o Pounds) 


Alu- 
minum Copper 
724,053 

1,056,973 


1,197,443 


90,799 
1,009,910 


515,131 


518,979 


94,063 
84,550 
83,947 
69,597 


September 
October 
November 


1954 
January 
February 
March 


77,652 
79,595 
83,899 
74,782 
77,675 
990,496 


71,437 
68,849 


April 
May 


August 


ee 
47,663 
48,061 
a eee ll 
42,429 


76,480 
72,900 
67,859 
70,777 
56,380 
68,891 


nesium 


15,224 
30,825 


3,110 
34,857 


3,332 
2,705 


34,517 


2,451 
2,194 
2,407 
2.068 
1,738 
2,034 
1,924 


2,157 


*Computed on new basis as of October, 1952. 


Zine 
377,779 
579,332 
487,996 


42,148 
408,353 


51,301 
44,174 
48,806 
39,968 
37,800 
38,611 
40,882 
37,688 
38,661 
521,253 


40,396 
37,660 
42,991 
38,968 
36,793 
40,708 
28,306 
34,639 





Copper Castings Shipments 


BY TYPE OF CASTING 


(Bureau of Census) 


Total 
1949 Total 724,053 
1950 Total 
1951 Total 
1952 Total 
1963 
May 
June 
RS Se ee 69,957 
August 77,652 
September 79,595 
October 83,899 
November 74,782 
December 77,675 
Total 990,496 
1954 
January 
February 


1,009,910 


68,849 
76,480 
72,900 
67,859 


a AAA 
10,777 


1, 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


Sand 
654,444 
918,883 
075,437 
910,862 


76,239 
75,625 
63,365 
69,852 
71,184 
74,460 
66,370 
68,821 
888,369 


63,034 
60,913 
67,952 
65,418 
61,469 
64,328 


Permanent 


Mold 
37,311 
52,756 
69,883 
63,865 


Die 
8,817 
13,224 
12,516 
8,259 


4,856 
4,705 
3,927 
4,890 
5,273 
5,775 
5,077 
5,082 
61,316 


895 
872 
692 
854 
840 
853 
757 
818 
10,077 


4,618 816 
4,743 758 
5,123 875 
4,732 377 
3,755 318 
3,567 456 


August 


56,380 
68,891 


51,070 
63,389 


3,073 393 
3,547 


*Computed on new basis as of October, 1952. 


All 
Other 
23,481 
30,816 
39,607 
26,924 


2,560 
2,745 
1,973 
2,056 
2,298 
2,811 
2,578 
2,854 
30,734 


2,969 
2,435 
2,530 
2,373 
2,317 
2,426 
1,844 
1,496 





Nickel Averages 


Electro, cathode sheets, 99.00%, 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included 
(cents per pound) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Av. 


32 


1951 
50.50 
50.50 
50.50 
50.50 
50.50 
56.27 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
53.98 


1952 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 
56.50 


1953 
58.62 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
59.885 


1954 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 


Platinum Averages 


N. Y. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Av. 


ar per Troy Ounce) 


51 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 


1952 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 


1953 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
91.50 
92.81 
94.00 
94.00 
92.50 
92.50 
92.50 
92.15 
92.496 


1954 
91.40 
91.00 
87.88 
85.50 
85.50 
85.50 
85.50 
85.50 
85.50 
83.62 


Prompt Tin Prices 


(Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Monthly Average Prices 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Av. 


(cents per pound) 


1951 


171.74 
182.68 121.507 
146.035} 121.507 
145.957 121.507 
139.9544 121.507 
118.0487 121.507 


1952 


106.00+ 
103.00+ 
103.004 
103.004 
103.004 
103.00 


127.12 


121.507 
121.507 
121.375 
121.228 
121.25 

121.465 


(A) 


1953 


109.727} 121.50 


121.50 

121.415 

101.07 
97.387 
92.933 
81.826 
80.69 
82.275 
80.897 
83.26 
84.693 


95.787 


1954 
84.84 
85.04 
91.24 
96.238 
93.51 
94.24 
96.55 
93.381 
93.536 
93.00 


+RFC Prompt Grade A from March 13, 1951. 


(A) RFC 1952 average price, 120.519¢. 
Average Open Market Price, last four months 
of 1952, 121.344c. 


Monthly Tin Production at 
Longhorn Smelter 


(From Concentrates) 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1951 
3,211 
3,096 
3,036 
3,058 
3,059 
2,655 

2,406 

2,543 
2,155 
2,091 
1,306 
1,305 

30,921 


1952 
1,802 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 

NIL 
NIL 

NIL 
2,450 
3,364 
4,020 
3,705 

22,541 


1953 
4,000 
3,400 
3,850 
3,750 
3,100 
3,000 
3,000 
2,600 
2,700 
2,751 
2,750 
2,750 
37,651 


1954 


Quicksilver Averages 


Virgin, Dollars per 76-lb. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Av. 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 


1951 


199.18 
218.05 
216.92 
217.14 
214.462 
211.00 
207.46 
199.24 
208.65 
220.02 
217.87 
214.92 


212.08 


1952 


209.19 
201.74 
207.74 
205.08 
200.81 
196.38 
192.154 
188.115 
190.76 
194.00 
202.64 
215.30 


200.50 


METALS, 


1953 
214.88 
207.37 
199.92 
197.90 
196.50 
193.42 
192.21 
190.42 
187.04 
184.62 


NOVEMBER, 


Flask 


1954 


189.60 
190.00 
201.63 
221.36 
251.20 
273.46 
287.40 
290.71 
314.08 


1954 





Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


‘- # t of I i 
oa U. S. Department o nterior) Used Virgin 99% Delivered 


imni 
clmeath Production Short f. o. b. Monthly Average Prices 
short tons short tons tons plant 


(Cents per pound) 
1953 
September .... 24,378 109,333 106,720 42,916,029 1951 1952 1953 1954 


108219 113,420 45,733,162 178 21. 
105,636 97,374 39,304,264 ‘ Te Ae ae ee 


110,291 101,024 40,681,905 Feb. 19.00 19.00 20.50 21.50 
. 19.00 19.00 20.50 21.50 
116,247 112,831 45,540,192 Mar. 19.00 


110,483 94,724 38,110,318 Apr. 19.00 19.00 20.50 21.50 


122,339 117,587 reeeaes May 19.00 19.00 20.50 21.60 
0,786 48,598, 
128/188 118°888 10530504 June 19.00 19.00 20.50 21.50 


120,758 124,914 regen nd July 19.00 19.00 20.962 21.50 
126,161 118,578 47,659,3 
125,296 130,668 52,658,509 Aug. 19.00 19.846 21.50 22.12 


September .... 70,249 120,332 141,709 58,299,854 Sept. 19.00 20.00 21.50 22.20 
. Oct. 19.00 20.00 21.50 22.20 
Aluminum Wrought Products Nov. 19.00 20.00 21.50 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS Dec. 19.00 20.00 21.50 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) Ay. 19.00 19.404 20.928 
oO 





Extruded 
Plate, Structural Shapes Powder, canceneeeapmemnatongeetinsaiee 

aSirip Bark Wire &Tabing  & Paste M : Ww ht 
1948 Total 5 «1,268,297 182,991 171,964 16,954 agnettem wees 
1949 Total 790,025 203,650 149,995 14,476 Products Shipments 
1950 Total 1,163,135 269,780 258,075 + 22,459 
1951 Total 1,073,367 345,163 312,944 ~—-24,770 (Bureau of Census) 
1952 Total 1,085,699 443,546 347,542 47,963 


220,025 129,172 46,490 40,697 3,666 (Thousands of Pounds) 
209,667 123,616 41,725 40,628 3,698 2 «(1953 «1954 
205,585 121219 40.258 41,224 2'884 1951 = 195 
202,796 123,429 37,453 39,273 2,641 Jan. .. 1,522 1,635 1,313 972 
191,007 117,826 32,180 37,623 3,378 . 1489 1,748 1,454 1,058 
September 184,143 111,807 33,295 35,597 3,444 _ - , 
October 186,056 113,589 29,168 38,720 4,579 Mar. . 1,889 1,712 1,601 1,136 
ees pet 89,383 24,041 31,590 3,880 Apr... 1,531 1,745 1,708 892 
December 149,221 91,162 23,187 30,709 4,163 ae 
_ RRS hes 2,286,865 1,368,165 422,046 451,922 44,732 May .. 1,716 1,804 1,69 ; 
a 84.293 _ stare aan June . 1,643 1,428 1,192 1,312 
anuary 129: 31, 34, - 3, 
3° 80,505 29,577 31,583 3,664 July .. 1,391 1,390 1,589 1,032 
92,955 32,698 38,928 5,429 Aug. . 1,497 1,438 1,433 1,111 
‘ 33,637 2 
94°886 1197 40961 cans Sept. . 1,461 1,305 1,254 1,183 
102,026 31,299 46,146 4,734 Oct. .. 1,773 1,408 1,409 
94,656 28,732 42,686 3,843 ‘ 
104,580 33,797 44,020 3.684 Nov. . 1,645 1,178 1,814 


101,075 33,797 44,020 3,684 Dec. 1,583 1,440 919 


° e e Total .19,090 18,249 16,885 
Aluminum Castings Shipments 


(Bureau of Census 
BY TYPE OF  — Total .12,810 19,090 18,249 16,885 


(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent 


Total Sand Mold Die 


1949 122,604 123,523 93,340 . 
1950 ; 184.782 181366 167,201 Cadmium Averages 


1951 193,378 160,011 151,465 
Pre 194,616 146,883 169,732 
1953 


a rite Tyne areas Cents per Ib. in ton lots 
16,614 15,692 18,549 1951 1952 1953 1954 
a x 15,940 16,252 17,837 . 255.00 255.00 193.00 200.00 
eptember 3, 17,826 17,189 17,857 55. 255.00 200.00 170.00 
October 97 17,171 17,030 20,547 346 ° 255.00 5 
November 16,169 15,396 19,012 4 255.00 255.00 200.00 170.00 
7 15,265 16,907 18,963 . 255.00 255.00 200.00 170.00 
214,553 200,025 239,330 255.00 237.00 200.00 170.00 
255.00 225.00 200.00 170.00 
14,6096 16,615 19,709 255.00 225.00 200.00 170.00 
14,696 17,281 18,754 ; 
14,468 19,576 21,645 r . 255.00 200.00 200.00 170.00 
14,073 18,091 20,366 . 255.00 200.00 200.00 
gen 16,312 18,368 52: 255.00 200.00 200.00 
12,442 17,105 17,886 
11,299 13,749 14,004 oe oe 
11,252 15,335 15,213 255.00 179.81 
*Computed on new basis as of October, 1952. ; 255.00 223.90 
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N. Y. Monthly Averages 





Steel Ingot Production Steel Ingot Operations 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) Calculated 
oe Production —~ tee weekly 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEME =LECTRIC TOTAL produc- . 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Percent tion, all (Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
Period Net tons of Net tons of Net tons of Net tons of companies by 
capacity capacity capacity capacity (net tons: 


1949 Total ...... 70, 227,775 82.8 3,946, 656 76.0 3,693,922 60.4 77,868,353 81.0 1,492, (American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(950 Total ...... 86,262,509 98.7 4,534,558 81.3 6,039,008 86.5 96,836,075 969 1.857, ee 
1951 os 146,625 102 ‘3 : 890.946 87.0 7,096,982 93.9 105.134.4553 100.9 2, og 


1952 1 ...... 82,846,439 87.2 3,523,677 65.5 6,797,923 82. 168,039 85.8 1,782,097 Beginning 1951 1952 1953 1954 
- ee ae dee Jan. 4... 991 1021 982 154 
$24,068 82.4 635,268 73.2 9.275.673 Jan. 11... 99.6 98.7 99.3 743 
287,638 519,513 61.9 8,883,428 Jan. 18...100.9 99.4 99.7 4.1 
025,658 Jan. 25...101.3 100.1 994 15.6 
140,578 Feb. 1... 96.7 100.6 97.7 14.4 


325,250 489,044 56.: 462,722 
283,321 404,382 48. 690,052 

.794,918 Feb. 8... 98.5 100.1 99.7 174.4 
770,809 


269,813 354,568 ,946,328 
,855,705 7,280,191 ,609,719 

,645,508 Feb. 15... 99.5 100.6 99.1 174.6 
,624,927 


686,848 Feb. 22... 99.8 100.9 99.4 173.6 
wooss = Mar. =1...101.0 101.3 100.3 70.7 
"382,000 Mar. 8...100.1 101.8 101.3 69.3 


. - Mar. 15...101.1 1024 101.5 67.6 
Blast Furnace Output Steel Castings Shipments Mar. 22...103.5 102.6 103.1 68.1 


(Bureau of Census 
American Iron and Steel Institute) (Short Tons) ae iain Mar. nh MEL Bl Gy 


et tons — 
OY Ferro- Total For Sele Use . 5...1023 623 98.9 68.0 


<-  Saes” Sul Capacity 1948 ...1,760,032 1,335,295 424,737 » 12...102.9 97.0 988 68.0 

Yr. 53,454,872 712,210 54,167,0 80.5 1949 ...1,250,460 865,297 385,163 r, ...103.3 100.4 101.0 68.6 
523.729 45,878,880 67.4 1950 ...1,461,667 929.192 274,217 

_———— a Se ee toe ee » 26...104.0 52.1 100.3 68.7 

. 58,507,169 702,561 59,209,730 90.1 1952 a .103.7 83.0 100.2 69.4 
ane June ... 141,628 114,410 27,218 

. 60,135,941 712,899 60,848,840 r July... 119/036 97,633 21°403 ...103.9 100.3 100.3 70.9 

. 68,618,779 592,564 54,206,343 76.8 Aug. .. 150,232 113,997 36.235 ...108.6 1013 998 718 
se : Sept. .. 158392 121.402 36,990 

a Cs Oo... a: eee -+102.7 102.3 100.3 71.2 

. 70,487,380 745,881 71,282,761 988 Nov. ... 148259 110,467 37.792 ...103.2 38.7 99.6 702 
Dec. ... 162.237 122670 39.567 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Buyers 


ORES e CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP e RESIDUES 


For: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 
Laurel Hill, L. I., N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


El Paso, Texas 
Sellers 


COPPER (Electrolytic) © ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM e MERCURY 











eect NR RIOR 



































Well get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


I. Schumann & Company 
4391 Bradley Road 


P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 


























SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 








AnaconnA 





the name to remember in 
COPPER - BRASS 
BRONZE « EVERDUR* 
NICKEL SILVER 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


made by THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Waterbury 20, Conn. * Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 











Ansonia, Conn. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Cambridge 42, Mass 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


**Chicago 7, III. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


**Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Columbus 15, Ohio 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Denver 2, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 


General Offices: Waterbury 20, Conn. 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Limited, General Offices: New Toronto, Ontario; Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Building 


Houston 2, Texas 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Miami 32, Fla. 


**Milwaukee 4, Wis 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Newark 2, N. J. 
New York 4, N. Y. 


**Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
**Providence 3, R. I. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Seattie 1, Wash. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Torrington, Conn. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
**Warehouses 











